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Myra. Carved in Pentelic Marble 
by William Zorach. (See Page 14) 
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IPEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses the personal opinion 
of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing as an individual. 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


As the Twig Is Bent 


HOULD formal educational restrictions be relaxed to permit 
N creative artists to participate in the aesthetic training of 
he nation’s youth? This is a question that demands answer 
more and more insistently as America awakens to the national 
vealth inherent in our cultural resources. The very urgency 
of the problem is indicated by the response to Lieut. Lester 
Bridaham’s “letter to the editor” which appeared in an earlier 
issue. Therefore, the editorial page this issue has been turned 
to an open forum for contrasting opinions. 
But before we present these arguments, there are two points 
hich should be made clear. First: Despite any comment to 
he contrary, many creative artists have been fired from or 
not hired for teaching positions because they did not have 
he pedagogic credits demanded by hide-bound boards of 
ducation. Such boards prefer art in the third person. Second: 
et us remember that the problem is not to create new hordes 
of practicing artists (57th Street is too full now of mediocre 
rtists), but to train a vast art-conscious public, able to ab- 
sorb art intelligently as a concomitant adjunct to fuller living. 
Admittedly the halls of learning are for the fundamental 
uths of knowledge, and too much credit cannot be given 
Mo those scholars and teachers who dedicate their lives to 
he dissemination of the wisdom and achievements of our 
past. The thread of history is the essential link that gives 
ontinuity and true perspective to events of the present. But, 
hen it comes to art, there is another side to the picture. 
The very personal nature of art and the factors of indi- 
idual taste that cause bitter controversy to rage around its 
progress, make it something that has to be experienced first- 
and. And what better way to begin this experience than 
ly through the artist? All the books ever written, all 
he aesthetic theories ever expounded will not bridge the 
gap—until one has the opportunity to know art through one’s 
wn sensitivities. The need for more professional artists in 
mur educational institutions is best illustrated by the excep- 
ional success of the artist-in-residence program initiated by 
he Carnegie Corporation several years ago. As the twig is 
bent, so grows the tree; and the Dicest would like to see 
he artists do more of the bending. 


* * * 


William Zorach, sculptor, makes a strong case for the 
reative artist: “I have supervised art work in various private 
thools for the past 30 years; I have written articles on child 
fucation and was perhaps the first to put forward the idea 
uf the value of artists in schools, but I have never had a 
legree. And I doubt if I could pass a public school teacher’s 
amination today or get a job teaching in a public school. 
doubt if many artists could. Artists are not snobbish. They 
t to help other people in their art development, but they 
pAmnot be wasting their time on irrelevant material. 
When I was a young artist studying in Paris, I noticed 
people in the classes who stood out as having no talent 
i, worse still, no comprehension of art values, were almost 
mvariably art teachers from American public schools, who 
tre ‘brushing up on art.’ 
“It is important from the point of view of art and art de- 
“opment in this country for the schools to make a real 
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contact with artists, especially the younger artists. An art 
teacher occupied in the curriculum of a school cannot be an 
artist. He is a necessary person in school life, and he should 
be big enough to let some young artist step in once a week, 
look over the art work and discuss it with the children. It 
would be beneficial for the children, the art teacher and the 
artists. But the public schools will not permit this now.” 


* * * 


A. G. Pelikan, Director of Art Education in the Mil- 
waukee Public Schools, speaks for the educational adminis- 
trator: “There seems to be no evidence that an artist cannot 
be a good teacher or a teacher, on the other hand, be a good 
artist. The fact, however, remains that merely because an 
individual happens to be a good painter, this does not auto- 
matically qualify him to be a good teacher. Even in the pro- 
fessional art schools, the best artists are not always the best 
teachers. 

“Teaching is a profession in itself, and usually only those 
artists who are willing to prepare themselves professionally 
as teachers are able to fit into the educational program of the 
average high school and can carry on the work effectively. 

“There should be more mutual respect and co-operation 
between artists and teachers. It should always be remembered 
that the primary function of the public schools is not merely 
to discover and encourage the talented few; our biggest prob- 
lem is to reach all the students in order to try and make them 
conscious of art values and train them to be more discriminat- 
ing consumers of art.” 

: * * * 

Royal B. Farnum, Executive Vice President of the Rhode 
Island School of Design, takes the part of the teacher: “I 
wonder if in Lieut. Bridaham’s mind the term Artist is syn- 
onymous with the term Painter. If so, then probably many 
of our public school teachers cannot qualify. Why should 
they? God forbid that we should seek to make painters of 
all our children. Public school art education is not for that 
purpose. Rather it is to cultivate higher standards of taste 
directly related to human living. This is done through differ- 
ent mediums and by means of different approaches, by crea- 
tive work in two and three dimensions, and by the use of 
different tools and applications in many fields. Handcrafts, 
posters, pictorial and symbolic expressions of ideas and ex- 
periences, maps, wall decorations, and activities related to 
or descriptive of other curriculum subjects are but a few 
of the many ways by means of which art teachers function in 
their educational service. 

“When the painter-artist understands and appreciates this 
very important and difficult task in the program of the 
public school teacher of art, then only will he know how 
absurd it is to expect such teachers to be artists—if the term 
connotes professional painters. . 

“Many professional men are prone to be critical of the 
job of the school teacher. Would they demand historians as 
teachers of history, authors as teachers of English, physicians 
as teachers of health, engineers as teachers of mathematics, 
politicians as teachers of government, and so on? Then why 
a portrait or landscape artist, or sculptor or architect, to 
teach art to our public school children, unless, per chance, 
he cannot sell himself in his special field and is conceited 
enough to think he can teach children. 

“On the other hand the art teacher is given far too little 
time at the Normal Schools, Teachers’ Colleges and Liberal 
Arts Colleges in technical training which is too severely sac- 
rificed for the sake of a maximum of general and educational 
knowledge. Art teachers should rightly be given more oppor- 
tunity to exercise their talents in different forms of art ex- 
pression. Finally, the artist must remember that a fish may 
be ever so expert in water but is a flop on land.” 

Now please read Goeller on page 25. 
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THE READERS COMMENT 


Cincinnati’s Armory Show 


Sir: The last edition of THE ArT DIGEST 
has just come and I want to tell you 
how much I appreciate the co-operation 
you have given our bit of the Armory 
Show. It is creating a lot of interest in 
the city, although I must confess that the 
pictures look “tame” today. 


—WALTER H. SIPLE, DIRECTOR, 
Cincinnati Art Museum. 


Could Be Song & Dance Girl 

Sir: In my studio hangs an original 
poster by one Toulouse-Lautrec, repro- 
duced on your cover of April 1. In the 
center of page 9 I read “.... the carrot- 
haired Jane Avril with Edouard Dujardin, 
watching Yvette Guilbert dance.” Now 
really, even though I bought the poster 
in Paris A. D. 1909 for about two francs 
(and Carl Zigrosser told me that it might 
now be worth approximately $200 or so), 
why should M. R. not know that La 
Grande Yvette was not a dancer but (as 
we called it in Paris) “une diseuse?” 

She said things singingly. But in the 
poster you can see neither dancing legs, 
nor face. Nor can you see Yvette’s legs 
in any other of the many lithographs 
Toulouse made of her. 

Maybe I’m wrong, maybe Carl is wrong, 
maybe your Associate Editor is right, as 
editors always are. At any rate, I am 
glad to know now the name of the lecher- 
ous gent scratching his bearded chin with 
his bamboo cane—in my studio. 

—ARNOLD RONNEBECK, Denver. 


Teachers versus Artists 


Sir: Regarding March 15 editorial—that 
all the creative artists in America don’t 
find their way into the public schools as 
teachers is a bright picture that doesn’t 
need a thousand words of explanation. 
Just imagine if they did, how they’d clut- 
ter up the halls of learning, muddle the 
course of study, operate on the curricu- 
lum and then turn out adolescent prob- 
lem images of themselves who would glut 
the art marts and curse the day they be- 
came Fine Artists and lost the midas 
touch. 

Our main concern in America is to 
make sure that the millions learn about 
our creative artists and their patriotic 
duty toward them. 

—BEN GANz, New York. 


The “Cultural Home Front” 


Sir: For the sake of the “cultural home 
front,” I am renewing my subscription, 
having just received your most convincing 
letter. I appreciate keenly the enthusiasm 
of America in helping keep alive an in- 
terest in art during these difficult days; 
also I appreciate your bringing before 
the public such a complete report of the 
work that is being done by artists in 
America. Together we may go a long way. 

—JANE C. FILE, London. 


Renewing Old Ties 


Sm: Not only do I enjoy my copies of 
the DIGEST, but art-minded sailors and 
Waves greet them with enthusiasm when 
I carry them with me to my sketch class 
at the U.S. O. and to the U. S. Navy Hos- 
pital here. It is usually their first touch 
with art developments since joining the 
Navy. One boy said it was just like going 
back to art school and seeing his friends 
and instructors (Pennsylvania Academy). 

—Mrs. D. R. LOCKE, 
Corpus Christi, Texas. 
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Biglen Brothers Ready to Start the Race: THOMAS EAKINS 


Philadelphia Honors Thomas Eakins With Centennial Exhibition 


THE NAME OF THOMAS EAKINS has 
prown in significance with each suc- 
eeding year of the last decade. It has 
become coupled with two other Amer- 
ican artist-names and that triumvirate 
is spoken of in one breath, as of one 
ame (Homer Ryder Eakins), and is 
regarded with the surety with which 
one calls the names of old masters. 
Of the three, the work of Eakins is 
the most reliable. First, because it was 
of constantly good quality and was 
never slight in intent; and second be- 
cause it has not suffered the indignity 
of being copied with intent to defraud. 

Eakins was born in 1844. He lived 
most of his life in Philadelphia. He 
began his art studies in the Quaker city 
at the Pennsylvania Academy, then the 
leading art school of the country. But 
due to prudery, all anatomical study 
and drawing from the nude, had to be 
done at the Jefferson Medical College. 
No wonder Eakins quitted Philadelphia 
when he was 22 and went to France to 
Study under Gerome for three years 
and journeyed in Spain for two years 
more. But he returned at length to 
Philadelphia and remained there the 
test of his life, painting his way into 
posterity, if not into the hearts and 
esteem of his contemporaries. 

When the Philadelphia Museum, this 
month, honors Thomas Eakins with a 
large and impressive exhibition of his 
paintings, drawings and sculpture, on 
the event of the 100th year since his 
birth, it will be the first real official 
Fecognition that city has given its native 
Son. When Eakins died in 1916, he had 
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no reason to believe, except for the 
loyal moral support of his wife and a 
few friends, that he had attained any- 
thing extraordinary in stature as an 


Leslie W. Miller: EAKINS 


artist. He had only constant rebuke 
and complete indifference from those 
who might be expected to judge cap- 
ably of the good in art. 

His most remarkable painting, The 
Gross Clinic, a factual and dramatic 
picture of an operating theater in which 
Dr. Samuel David Gross, one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest surgeons, is operating to 
remove a piece of dead bone from the 
thigh of a young man, lecturing the 
while to his medical students, was -re- 
jected by the jury of the Centennial 
Exposition of 1876. Eakins had painted 
beautifully that which he knew better 
than any other man, having studied 
anatomy at the very college of medi- 
cine for which the painting was in- 
tended. It was three years after this 
rejection that the Jefferson Medical 
College decided to acquire the paint- 
ing. In 1889, another such composition 
portraying Dr. D. Hayes Agnew, noted 
professor of surgery at the University 
of Pennsylvania, was rejected for hang- 
ing by the Society of American Artists 
and two years later refused also by the 
Pennsylvania Academy, his alma mater. 

Eakins painted many portraits of his 
friends but generally inscribed them 
cordially and gave them to the sitters 
who from indifference did not offer to 
buy them. Today, these same portraits 
have been sought out and bought by 
museums all over the country. When 
Eakins died, only three museums owned 
his work: Pennsylvania Academy, Met- 
ropolitan Museum and Smith College. 

The present display is composed of 

[Please turn to page 20] 
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Windy May Morning (1917): CHARLES BURCHFIELD 


Buffalo Reviews Art of Burchfield 


THE ALBRIGHT ArT GALLERY in Buffalo 
has discovered in the work of the Amer- 
ican artist, Charles Burchfield, material 
for a year-by-year survey that amounts 
to a total of 80 paintings in watercolor 
and oil (on view until May 15). 

Burchfield is 51 years old and has 
lived in Gardenville, N. Y., a town near 
Buffalo, for the past twenty years. Al- 
though his fame is wide, through re- 
production of his paintings in books, 
magazines and newspaper art columns, 
and through inclusion in all major 
shows of American painting and peri- 
odic representation in the Rehn Gal- 
leries in New York since 1928, this is 
the first time Buffalo has held a one- 
man show of work by her native son. 

The Albright Gallery has called home, 
as it were, paintings owned by 40 pri- 
vate collectors and museums through- 
out the country. And to make the ac- 
knowledgment complete, will publish 
a thick catalog containing 54 full page 
reproductions illustrating every year of 
Burchfield’s painting life from 1916 to 
the summer of 1943. 

Although it cannot be said that Burch- 
field’s life is extraordinary or colorful 


(he studied art in Cleveland, Ohio, 
served briefly in the U. S. Army last 
war, went to work in a wallpaper firm 
as a designer, married, had five children, 
and settled to stay in Gardenville), his 
life’s work, when laid out for review, 
is colorful indeed in its changing as- 
pects. 

In Albright’s year-by-year review of 
Burchfield’s art, it can be seen that the 
painter went from a youthful and dis- 
attached view of things—painting in 
watercolor the fear of the dark, the 
feeling of flowers before a storm, songs 
of insects and other sounds (to quote 
his own words)—to doing some good 
strong pioneering in the depiction of 
the American scene with emphasis on 
the eye-sore architecture of its provin- 
cial districts (of which Gardenville had 
some excellent examples). Director An- 
drew C. Ritchie describes Burchfield’s 
most recent development thus: 

“Having said his say about the things 
he disliked in the American scene, 
Burchfield has gone on to explore more 
fully those aspects of it he could ‘love 
and admire, or find poetry in’... . He 
is now bringing out of the deep well 


November Evening (1934): CHARLES BURCHFIELD. Owned by Metropolitan 








of his many years of visual experieno 
something entirely new and more strik. 
ing and heroic.” 

Speaking of Burchfield’s early water. 
colors done 1916-1918 (the period whig the nal 
has interested the Museum of Modem in the ¢ 
Art), Mr. Ritchie believes they “wil] BMissue. E 
down in the history of American ar tect the 
as among the most astonishingly orig- Hof the 1 
inal, imaginative creations of their not oft 
time”. ay tant in! 

To paraphrase Ritchie’s further ref colle 
marks on this period: “At a time whey tant pe 
the full flood of interest in the realistic ble the 
local sceneism of The Eight had some Many ¢ 
what spent its course, and when the traditio 
Armory Show of 1913 had directed once like no 
more the eyes of the American artist vaded. 
and the public to European experi. collecto 
ments, Burchfield, a young man _ just Ault, h 
out of school in Cleveland and isolated leries 1 
in Salem, Ohio, was producing pictures picture: 
that rival Rousseau for insight into the purchas 
magical world of the child’s imagina. exhibiti 
tion, and approach Van Gogh for quali-§ americ 
ties of emotional force and explosive§l admissi 
dynamic design.” There 

Examples of this period, shown atficix are 
Albright, include Mysterious Bird, (re § work « 
produced in the Dicest, Dec. 1, 1939), 8 scendar 
Insects at Twilight, White Violets and§ chase : 
Coal Mine, lent by the Cleveland Mu-§ pot re: 
seum of Art, Windy May Morning, any po 
owned by Albright. cal ex 

From the “American scene” paint-fand m 
ings of the 20s to 30s, many fine ex-§those { 
amples have been secured for showing: § establis 
February Thaw from the Brooklyn Mu-— Attw 
seum; Six O’Clock from Syracuse Mu- §hibitior 
seum, Sulphurous Evening from the §zling ei 
City Art Museum of St. Louis; Winter§a littl 
Twilight from the Whitney, November § street. 
Evening from the Metropolitan, Olé iclearly 
House and Elm Trees from the Virginia fioned : 
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Swamp, painted in 1934, and reproduced 
on the cover of the Dicest, October 
1934 when it won second prize at the 
Carnegie International. 


Museums Bullish on Blatas 

Arbit Blatas, an artist who has 
achieved wide recognition during his 
brief four years residence in this coun- 
try, has been accorded representation 
in three museums within the past few 
weeks. 

The Rhode Island School of Design 
purchased Pont des Arts out of the one- 
man show recently given him there. 
The Virginia Museum bought Dorothée 
Painting, which hung in its Biennial, 
and the Wichita Art Museum in Kansas 
has acquired from the Associated Amer- 
ican Artists Gallery one of his new 
oils, Children Painting. 


Amita Buddha Exhibited 


The Chinese Treasure Center, at 441 
Madison avenue, is showing for the 
first time a large Amita Buddha, 
brought from China some five years 
ago. The Buddha originally came from 
Loyang in Honan Province. It sits on 
a five foot bronze pedestal that date 
back to the Wei dynasty in 220 AD. 
Each of the 20 strata of the pedestal 
is decorated with 100 smal] Buddhas em 

This unusual piece of sacred scul> Wit 
ture will be on exhibition through ApH lifes t 
29. An admission charge of 50c will as in 
be made. 
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view lee Ault, Collector 


Tue Dicest likes to make printed ac- 
count of purchases of art works when 
the name of the buyer is available and 
in the case of auctions, does so every 
jssue. But due to an attempt to pro- 
tect the collector and mayhap for lack 
of the necessary time, the galleries do 
not often furnish us with this impor- 
tant information. 

Collectors are the next most impor- 
tant people to artists, in making possi- 
ble the existence of art manifestations. 
Many of them are as touchy as the 
traditionally temperamental artist and 
like no better to have their privacy in- 
vaded. But this month, a New York 
collector of modern works, Mr. Lee 
Ault, has allowed the Valentine Gal- 
leries to hang the main part of the 
pictures, drawings and seulpture he has 
purchased in the last ten years. The 
exhibition is held for the benefit of the 
American Field Service and a slight 
admission price is charged. 

There are 68 pieces shown, of which 
six are by Americans, the majority the 
work of School of Paris and its de- 
scendants. Mr. Ault’s choices for pur- 
chase are not over-ambitious, he has 
not reached for the golden apple at 
any point, but has chosen fairly typi- 
cal examples of modest character 
and made an attempt to represent 
those figures in modern art who are 
established as collectors’ artists. 

Attuned as we are to dramatic ex- 
hibitions, dealer-designed to make daz- 
zling effect, the Ault Collection appears 
a little pale, hanging thus on 57th 
street. But a study of its content shows 
clearly the plan by which it was fash- 
ioned and one must respect the intent 
above all and stay reminded of its 
significance. Much has been written on 
collectors and collections and the richer 
both are, the more animated become 
the attempts of the commentators to 
paint a character sketch of the man, as 
tevealed by his preferences. 

Of the Lee Ault collection, one will 
come nearer a fair analysis by seeing 
it as an historically interesting example 
of the present day buying habits of a 
good many Americans who buy under 
guidance. Or one can merely appre- 
ciate the enhancement these pictures 
and sculptures must afford the home 
which houses them.—M. R. 


Amold Friedman Viewed 


Arnold Friedman, long a painter and 
seldom an exhibitor, has, with some 
justice been called an American Im- 
pressionist. That he took much of his 
palette from the French Impressionists 
there is little doubt, but there the like- 
hess practically stops. 

The whole is so harmonious and “of 
@ piece,” that it takes a second look 
around the Marquie Gallery, where 43 
of Friedman’s canvases hang until 
April 24, to realize that the artist has 
Worked through several different phases. 

ice sparing in use of paint, he now 

ilds it up heavily, placing one color 
$n another to achieve transparency. 
Here and there he uses a palette knife 
‘0 smoothe this impasto, gets a glowing 
pavement that is as wet as rain. 
With manipulation of pigment, still 
es become studies in textures as well 
88 in color and design.—J. G. 
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Detail from Scroll, Portraits of the Emperors: 
Wen Ti of Ch’en Dynasty: ATTRIBUTED TO YEN LI-PEN 


Boston’s Great Collection of Chinese Painting 


THE BOSTON MuSEuM shows the re- 
markable strength of its collection of 
Chinese paintings in an _ exhibition 
titled, “Fifteen Hundred Years of Chi- 
nese Painting,” the most important ex- 
hibition of its kind ever held in this 
country. There are no loan exhibits; 
all the paintings, mainly of the 2nd to 
13th century, the Han to Sung dynas- 
ties, represent the first comprehensive 
showing of the Museum’s own holdings 
in this field. The seven special exhibi- 
tion galleries of the Museum are fully 
involved in the showing. 

It was in 1890 that Dr. William 
Sturgis Bigelow deposited with the Bos- 
ton Museum his collection of objects 
from the Far East, among which were 
a number of fine Chinese paintings, 
thereby laying the foundation for what 


Mule. Pogany: BRANCUSI 
In the Lee Ault Collection 





has become one of the most important 
Asiatic Departments in the world. In 
1894, under the advice of Dr. Denman 
Waldo Ross and Ernest Fenollosa, then 
Curator of Japanese Art, the Museum 
bought from a Kyoto monastery five 
12th century panels, among 40 such 
loaned to Boston for exhibition. Dr. 
Ross purchased five others and later 
added them to the Museum’s collec- 
tion. Since then, Ross contributions to 
the Asiatic Department have amounted 
to several thousand objects. 


One of Dr. Ross’s gifts was a scroll 
portraying 13 of the emperors from 
the Han to the Sui dynasty. It is 
thought to have been painted by Yen 
Li-Pen who died in 673. The first six 
emperors pictured with attendants 
have been repaired by the hand of a 
later artist during the 10th or 11th cen- 
tury. It is considered one of the great 
art treasures of the world. So, too, is 
highly valued the Bigelow gift of the 
Sixteen Arhats by Lu Hsin-chung, 13th 
Century, Sung Dynasty. One painting 
by the Emperor Hui Tsung (Sung Dy- 
nasty) of Ladies Preparing Newly 
Woven Silk rivals another Sung paint- 
ing of Nine Dragons by Ch’en Jung 
done a hundred years later and ex- 
plained in catalog notes thus: 


“The Eastern dragon is not the grue- 
some monster of mediaeval imagina- 
tion, but the genius of strength and 
goodness. He is the spirit of change, 
therefore of life itself. . . . Like all 
other phenomena he is an incarnation 
of the Tao. And the fact that he is 
manifest as a purely emblematic fig- 
ment of the imagination makes him 
none the less real and natural.” Of 
course, 13th century Taoists didn’t 
know 20th century surrealists else they 
might not have been so confident of the 
next remark, that is, if they meant in 
art: “Can there be anything that is not 
natural? And what can be more po- 
tently real than an idea?’—M. R. 


“The American Scene’ 


WHILE a 20TH CENTURY “Portrait of 
America” is in the making (Artists for 
Victory—Pepsi-Cola), a nostalgic and 
felicitous 19th century version may be 
seen at the Newhouse Galleries. “The 
American Scene, 1820-1870” is composed 
largely of landscapes, not only of our 
rocks and rills, our woods and templed 
hills, but the human events that went 
on within these settings from Maine to 
California. There are scenes of homely 
farms, hunters and their dogs, hay- 
making in New Hampshire, fishing in 
Maine, picnics on the Palisades, and 
buffalo hunts in the Wild West, de- 
picted in both literal and romantic 
manners. 

Long interested in this phase of 
American art, the Newhouse Galleries 
staged a show of “American Genre 
Painting—A Forgotten Art’ some 20 
years ago. The public was apathetic, 
chose not to be reminded of it. But 
mounting interest in the subject, which 
gained impetus with the big “Life in 
America” show at the Metropolitan in 
1939, spurred Bertram M. Newhouse 
on to more intensive attic searching in 
obscure places. The artistic rewards 
were not only ample, but 30 out of the 
63 paintings thus assembled had been 
sold a week before the exhibition opened 
on April 14. 

Most exciting of the paintings is 
the Beach at Newport, a dramatic study 
in blacks, greys and silvery whites, by 
the all but forgotten Martin J. Heade, 
a Pennsylvania painter whose Storm 
Over Larchmont created such a sensa- 
tion at the Modern Museum’s Romantic 
show. An early Cropsey, Schatacook 
Mountains and Housatonic Valley, Con- 
necticut, was painted when the artist 
was 22. It shows Cropsey already in 
possession of remarkable technical 
ability. 

Thomas Cole sets the pace for the 
emotional interpretation of untamed 
nature with the highly romantic sunset 
scene at Crawford Notch, New Hamp- 
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Beach Near Newport: MARTIN JOHNSON HEADE (1847-1884) 


’ as Our Earlier Painters Interpreted It 


shire. The small figures of a hunter and 
his dog do not disturb the lyrical 
stillness of Whittridge’s Old Hunting 
Ground. Profile Lake by Inman is an- 
other gem. 

The list runs on to Bierstadt’s life- 
like and spirited encounter of frontiers- 
men and buffalo; Victor Gifford Aud- 
ubon’s Hudson River View, the figure 
of his famous father deep in contempla- 
tion as he walks along the waters edge; 
a mountain landscape of great beauty 


recorded by romantic Thomas Doughty. 

During the first week of the exhibi- 
tion $1.00 admission will be charged to 
benefit the Red Cross. Gloria Vander- 
bilt de Cicco bought one of the Kensett 
paintings and contributed it, for resale, 
to that charity. Throughout the entire 
run of the show, to May 10, the proceeds 
from the sale of an excellently an- 
notated catalogue with 22 full page 
plates (50c) will also be turned over 
to the Red Cross.—J. G. 


Beauty Keynotes Paul Clemens Show 


at the Durand-Ruel Gal- 
leries is an exhibition of paintings by 


ON VIEW 


Paul L. Clemens, principally figure 
pieces and portraits, Clemens possesses 
a flair for the arrangement of his fig- 
ures; he gives them a decor which 
heightens the presentment, but does 


Javotte: Paut LEwis CLEMENS 


not detract from the emphasis on char- 
acterization. 

Nudes by Clement have a vitality 
of fluent gesture, solidity of form anda 
warmth of flesh that never degenerates 
into pink slickness. Reclining Nude and 
Tuesday’s Child are excellent examples 
of the artist’s ability to present grace- 
ful figures which seem to be imbued 
with life in unforced postures and the 
coherence of sculptural designs. 

Some of the figures are set against 
a tapestry of flowers and foliage, 
of the most successful being Florené 
and Girl Reading. A few of the portra 
appear to have too conscious a pose af 
a few have a tendency to congeste 
features. But no such criticism appli 
to the delightful Stephanie with Hibi 
cus, the blonde child gazing rapturo 
down at a brilliant, red flower, 
Sandy, simplified and direct, with fine 
modelled structure of the head and 
vivid seizure of adolescent personalit 

Clemens employs a highly persor 
palette and, also, the discretion to 
it tactfully. Color and textures 
rich, but never lavish; rather they Com 
bine in an effective, harmonious expfe 
sion. Garden With Flowers seems to 
dicate that the artist has not yet foul 
his way about in pure landscape pail 
ing. The show runs to April 22. 4 

—MARGARET BREUNING.= 
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THAT HARDY PERENNIAL, John Whorf, 
js holding an exhibition of watercolors 
at the Milch Galleries. No one even 
on the fringes of the art world needs 
to be informed that Whorf is an ac- 
complished painter. Yet it is, perhaps, 
the moment to. consider the validity of 
the epithet often applied to his work— 
virtuosity. The dictionary defines the 
virtuoso as “one possessing knowledge 
and skill,” no disparagement in itself, 
certainly. It is only when this knowl- 
edge and skill become an end to be 
sought for and not a means to effect 
an end that the term is a reproach. 
There have been dangerous moments 
for this artist when his facility ap- 
peared to be growing into the dominant 
feature of his work, but, most happily, 
that period is past and he reveals in- 
creasingly that he is devoting his bril- 
liance of technical performance to the 
development of pictorial ideas. 

The first indication of this decision 
was apparent in the smaller areas of 
Whorf’s pictures. Instead of trying to 
include enough incidental detail for a 
three-volume novel on an immense pa- 
per, he appears to realize how much 
more suitable a small picture is to 
concentrated esthetic emotion, -that im- 
mediacy of impression for which the 
medium of watercolor seems to be the 
appropriate vehicle. True, there are a 
few over-size pictures in the current 
showing, but they are in the minority. 

Main Street in Snow or Winter Road 
conveys strikingly the isolation which 
winter brings to a village street, when 
each house becomes a world in itself, 
struggling out of snow banks. 

An interior, Early Morning, with the 
cool. serenity of the formal room giv- 
ing enhancement to the nude figure 
standing in glowing sunlight; the ten- 
der hues of early foliage and the per- 
vasive sense of returning life in Young 
Spring; the boat-full of fishermen sharp- 
ly defined against the glowing sky in 
Provincetown Sunrise might be specially 
cited, although many others are equal- 
ly marked achievement in the unity of 
the idea and its means of expression. 
The exhibition continues until April 22. 


—MARGARET BREUNING. 


View of Sing Sing, 1856: RoBerT HAVELL 


Faithful Accounts of Last Century America 


THE MACBETH GALLERY is holding a 
show of American Paintings of the Early 
19th Century. There are few well-known 
names on the listing of these artists, 
who appear to have a wide variation 
of viewpoint and technique. Yet they 
possess one common bond, the evident 
desire to render a faithful account of 
a scene which they knew from personal 
observation. Even those men who had 
visited Europe, or even studied there, 
seem little affected by foreign in- 
fluences; they are not so much in the 
American tradition, as they are the 
American tradition. 

Jasper Cropsey is, of course a fa- 
miliar name. His Dawn of Morning, 
one of his many Lake George scenes, 
does not, like many of Durand’s land- 
scapes, merely transcribe faithfully the 
thing before him, but presents it with 
amplitude of expression and a solidity 
of construction that may be due to his 
early architectural training. Good de- 
sign as well as fidelity to observed fact 


Early Morning: Joun Wuorr. On View at Milch Galleries 


ee 


have been happily combined, A tondo, 
New England Farm, by Samuel Gerry, 
would be a rather dull rendering of a 
conventional landscape idea, were it 
not redeemed by the vigorous beauty 
of a foreground tree, rich in color and 
its power of thrusting branches. 


Christmas, by James D. Green, has 
the homely simplicity of Whittier’s 
poems. There is nothing of holiday 
gaiety about this little glimpse of win- 
try road, leaden skies, toiling sledge 
and humble, rustic figures, yet it has a 
naive charm. William Hart’s After the 
Storm, fairly well steeped in the brown 
landscape sauce of the period, has a 
ray of light illuminating the back- 
ground which brings color and light in- 
to the somber landscape. 

Robert Havell, the engraver of Aud- 
ubon’s works, is represented by an 
idyllic View of Sing Sing, which might 
be said to have _ everything—gaily- 
clad figures, clustering trees, houses, 
contented cows, a blue river in the 
distance dotted with sails and an im- 
mense expanse of Summer sky diffused 
with light. But the artist brings it all 
to heel, as it were, for it is ably com- 
posed. 

Historic interest lies in Capt. James 
Hope’s The Army of the Potomac and 
Edward L. Henry’s City Point, Vir- 
ginia, both panoramic and meticulously 
detailed with the paraphernalia of 
army encampments. Henry also con- 
tributes two small paintings of New 
York scenes, St. Paul’s Church being es- 
pecially effective with its bare trees 
above the little graveyard. 

Placer Mining, attributed to Chad- 
wick, and The Voyageurs by Charles 
Deas, are also part of the legend of 
our expansion and pioneering adven- 
tures. A delightful Hudson River Val- 
ley, a primitive, suggests Oriental in- 
spiration in its composition and de- 
licacy of handling. A decorative still 
life by-Rubens Peale, and canvases by 
Eastman Johnson, Doughty, and Whitt- 
redge are also included. 

MARGARET BREUNING. 





Strawberry Soda: Lity HarMon 


Lily Harmon Seen in Successful Debut 


Lity HarMON, of New Haven, has 
nice feeling for paint and a particu- 
larly sympathetic appreciation for wo- 
men’s affairs, domestic moments, chil- 
dren, and populated landscape. During 
April (10 to 29), Miss Harmon shows 
many paintings at the Associated Amer- 
ican Artists Gallery on Fifth Avenue. 
Among them are many delightful can- 
vases, It appears that when the artist 
lays out the space, she can paint with 
exceeding grace. Her small pictures 
rely too much on outline to describe 
form and are called finished before 
she has warmed to her subject. 

One fragile lady, in a white blouse 


and blue striped dirndl, called Miriam 
Pregnant, is one of the best paintings 
shown and next comes the awkward 
little child, Judy and the Kitten, that 
is tackled with fresh vision and car- 
ried through with the initial inspira- 
tion undimmed by whatever technical 
problems might have reared their ugly 
heads in process of painting it. Self 
Portrait also came through (and Miss 
Harmon is a handsome woman, it ap- 
pears). Strawberry Soda (reproduced) 
was bought by Encyclopedia Britannica. 

Two landscapes elicit admiration: 
Ponies, in summer evening mood; and 
Picnic.—M. R. 


Hilaire Hiler Shows Psychromatic Designs 


PSYCHROMATIC DESIGNS by Hilaire 
Hiler—paintings, lithographs and 
gouaches—at the Argent Galleries de- 
monstrate that a doctrinaire can be 
faithful in practice to his theories of 
art. In a foreword to the catalogue, 
he sets down his credo stating that “the 
inter-relation of form and color is 
the basis of architectural design” and 
emphasizing the importance of color as 
a sensation, To develop his theory, he 
has constructed a system of color, de- 
pending largely on its psychological im- 
pact. His color chart, which classifies 
color by hues, tints, shades and tones 
relates to this psychological basis, cre- 
ating a language of geometry for its 
logical expression. 

Geometrical language is not a recent 
discovery in art. It was developed by 
cubist followers of Picasso in a form of 
non-representational, abstract art de- 
pending on the play of lines, color and 
modulated tones for its rhythmic effects. 
But the theoretical basis of these two 
geometrical languages are entirely dis- 
parate as are their pictorial expressions. 
Hiler is far more deeply concerned 
with psychology than were the cubists; 
he attains results so closely allied to 
musical effects that they remind one 
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of the rhythms of the color organ. Al- 
though he asserts the necessity of inter- 
related form and color, there is little 
form apparent. A few of the paintings, 
such as Warm yellow to equivalued 
Gray or Study in violet and purple 
shades are too nebulous to produce any 
sensation on the ordinary beholder. 

There are, however, many handsome 
canvases, which would make, as the 
artist suggests, suitable designs for 
murals, as Blue-violet to the blue or 
Green Transition, in which subtle har- 
monies and dissonances produce arrest- 
ing decorative patterns. Whether they 
would continue to interest the beholder 
is a matter of doubt. Without relying on 
literary or realistic subjects, art should, 
it seems to many of us, have a deeper 
significance than an appeal to direct 
sensations of color, or geometrical func- 
tioning. 

The lithographs, which are highly 
varied in their technique, are admirable 


- in their rhythmic contours and provoca- 


tive colors. The silhouetted Buffalo 
Hunters, the brilliant Manitou Comes 
out of Asia and Indian File, are only a 
few of this unusual and highly appeal- 
ing group. The show closes April 15. 
—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Tanning Falls Short 


PROMISE AND PERFORMANCE are rathe 
unevenly matched in the showing 


Dorothea Tanning’s exhibition of pajny 


ings at the Julien Levy Gallery, 7 
promise is made by Max Ernst’s @ 
static foreword. But one must reeg 
that Mr. Ernst is a poet as well ag 
painter and that lyrical raptures 
natural on his part. However, whe 
he asserts that Miss Tanning’s nati 
country is “the domain of the ma 
lous” one must question the pronoune 
ment. Many of the works are obvious 
aimed at the marvelous, employin 
much of the familiar devices of 
cepted surrealism, but they fall she 
usually in creating marvels. There j 
too much of strenuous attempt to p 
sent the miraculous and mysterious ap 
parent in the work to cause astonish 
ment at the themes. They are example 
of what Mr. Ernst avers she has avoide 
“orthodox surrealism.” For surrealis 
has become as academic as thé realis 
it decries. 


Miss Tanning is a meticulous painter 


defining forms with precision and usin 
color to build up her designs with de 
ness and surety. But has “the gam 
been worth the candle”? Certainly ng 
if we are to be astonished or beguile 
for there is too definite an echo ¢ 
similar ideas instantly felt. The fi 

brushwork and vigor of design are t 
be admired in many of the canvase: 


Deirdre, Fete Champetre, the portrail 


of Muriel Levy, Flames of Earth. It i 
impossible not to compare the drawing 
Simplified Botany with the witty Ne 
sense Botany of Edward Lear. 
—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Time to Reconsider 


A FORM LETTER went out last week 


from Arthur Crisp, of the Commi 
in Charge of the Artists for Victo 


Good-Will Exhibition, to all artists wh 
in the Britain-boun 


have paintings 
collection. 

The letter explains that while it h 
every assurance “throughout the 


sembling of the exhibition” that spat 


would be made available by the Ma 
istry of Transportation and the Off 
of War Information, the organizat 
was informed “during the exhibitid 
that shipments of everything but | 
sential war materials had been ¢ 
celled for the time being. 

Artists for Victory regrets the p 
ponement, but feels that the possibil 
of an early shipment does not 8€ 
remote. The committee then made # 
constructive recommendations: 

“Artists for Victory is taking 
opportunity of requesting that @ 
be some reconsideration of the la 
exhibits. We would suggest that, ¢ 
to the difficulty of securing shif 
space, these be reduced in size noe 
exceed 30” x 48”; and also, beca 
the very nature of this show the 
four weeks could be taken to giwé 
opportunity to those artists wh0,” 
cause of the shortness of the pre 
tion time, might feel they are not? 
resented by the quality they @ 
Pictures cannot be changed after 
30th.” 

Our congratulations to A. for V. 


turning this delay to good purpose!” 
The Art Dige 
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Gris Retrospective 


‘THE LARGE RETROSPECTIVE EXHIBITION of 
works by Juan Gris, at the Buchholz 
Gallery, may surprise many persons 
fairly familiar with his work, for the 
paintings by Gris usually shown are 
in a low gamut of muted tones, abso- 
jutely bereft of the seductions of color. 
Here, however, there is a variety of 
chromatic brilliance in many of the 
canvases, sharp clashings of greens and 


vel blues and vivid reds that form a hand- 


some decorative ensemble. 


In the catalogue some comments up- 
on his own work by Gris assert that he 


“§ was not a theorist or doctrinaire about 


cubistic painting, but merely followed 
the current in which he found himself 
in his association with artists who were 
seeking through cubism to escape the 
weight of realism or representation of 
kind. He adopted the conventions 
already established—the grained wood 
and letterings of Braque, the pipe, the 
guitar and the bottles of Picasso, using 
them for his own ends much as they 
did, mingling pure abstract design with 
recognizable forms, Yet his art is a 
highly personal expression. Having the 
tools at hand, he proceeded to an in- 
dividual use of them. ; 
Gris died at forty years of age. It 
would be impossible to foretell the de- 


»avelopment he might have achieved. In 


his latest works shown here, such as 
Still Life with Scissors or Guitar and 
Incrustations, there is a foreshadowing 
of a logical, classical harmony that is 
connected with Purism in its architec- 
tural soundness and its lyrical quality 
of color and line. , 

It is not possible to specify the 
various canvases which make appeal 
through differing qualities of organiza- 
tion, color pattern, space suggestion, but 
mention must be made of the beautiful 
Still Life With Collage, of 1916, the 
Still Life of 1917, or the Guitar, Pitcher 
and Bottle of 1922. 


—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Still Life with Scissors: JUAN GRIS. 


April 15, 1944 
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Study for “The Divers”: 


FERNAND LEGER (Gouache) 


Leger’s Studies and Abstract “Divers” 


AS THE MOST RECENT WORK of the 
French artist, Fernand Leger, termi- 
nated its dates of exposition at the Val- 
entine Galleries, an exhibition of pe- 
culiar interest went up on the walls of 
the Jacques Seligmann Galleries. 


Here are shown studies made by 
Leger in gouache, pencil, and a number 
of paintings in oil—all of them on the 
theme of divers and bathers and repre- 
senting Leger’s search for one arrange- 
ment into which he would freeze these 
plunging figures for a major canvas. 

Three big canvases resulted and one 
of them, Les Plongeurs en Noir, is 
shown here, surrounded by the col- 
lateral color studies which preceded it. 
What an animated scene! There is more 


At Buchholz Gallery 


freedom of line and motion in this col- 
lection than in any of Leger’s former 
or later work. They were done the first 
two years of residence in this country— 
1941 and ’42—and were inspired by the 
crowds he saw in the port of Marseilles 
where he awaited passage to America 
the year before. 

The big painting is of such powerful 
carrying power, worked out as it is in 
strong colors enclosing the three-di- 
mensional modeling in black and shades 
of grey of the plunging figures, that it 
is hard to contemplate in the confines 
of a private interior. The studies play 
to both right and left of this three-di- 
mensional solution, some of the figures 
being treated as utterly flat cutouts. 

They form an unique collection, 
worthy of preservation as such, but of 
such recurrent success, individually, as 
to-be-also of .separate..value.—M. R. , 


First Show by Schepp 


New Yorker James Schepp, who has 
devoted his entire attention to painting 
for the past ten years, is having his 
first exhibition at the Peikin Galleries 
in the Hotel Gotham. 

There is no hint of the influence of 
his one-time teacher, Robert Brack- 
man, in Schepp’s work. The artist has 
gone directly to the Impressionists for 
his inspiration, palette, and in many 
cases his way of working. He most 
often divides his color, in sometimes 
broad, sometimes small brush strokes. 
In two of the most satisfying, if Re- 
noirish, fresh green landscapes, the lat- 
ter method is employed to good ad- 
vantage. Several of the still lifes also 
have a strong Renoir flavor. 

In an uneven show, the artist often 
captures easy and natural relaxation 
in his figure studies. Show Girl, in char- 
coal, is gracefully composed. Two char- 
acter studies, Patriarch and Padre, 
are well finished and convey the per- 
sonality of the sitters—J. G. 
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Les Jardins des Tuileries (1899): CAMILLE PISSARRO 


Paris by Pissarro Forms Brilliant Display 


PAINTINGS BY CAMILLE PISSARRO, at the 
Carstairs Gallery, form an impressive 
group (until April 26). Pissarro was one 
of the early impressionists and pos- 
sibly the most intelligent of them. 
Working with Monet for a time, his 
conservatism and intelligence prevented 
his going the whole way with Monet 
and allowing his work to become mere- 
ly a record of fleeting visual experi- 
ences. There is much of Jongkind in 
his work and always a trace of the 
grays he took from Corot’s palette. But 
after his flight to England during the 
Franco-Prussian War, the influence of 
Turner’s chromatic brilliance appeared 
on his canvases; it was a glamor which 
never entirely forsook his work. 

In one of the early paintings here, 
L’Arc de Carousel, the open rectangle 
of gray buildings enclosing grass plots 
would be somber were it not for the 
fresh openness of the sky. The solidity 
and soundness of the formal composi- 
tion is more akin to the Dutch paint- 
ers than to his impressionistic con- 
freres. In the sunlit version of Le Pont 
Neuf and the two other views of the 
Tuilieries gardens the sky again makes 
deep impression. The beauty of the 
expanse of this luminous sky could 
hardly be surpassed—the vague, impal- 
pable wisps of clouds, hardly resolved 
into forms, float against the blue depths 
of the ether producing an effect of in- 
finite recession behind them. 

In Le Louvre, Monument Henri IV 
(that genial monarch who promised if 
he became king to put a chicken in 
every peasant’s Sunday pot—political 
promises began early), the delicate pink 
arabesque of a flowering tree stands 
out against the melting blue of the 


sky and the deeper lucent blue of the . 


river. It would require fine perception 
to choose the angle of observation and 
the moment of illumination to turn 
that rather prosaic monument and heavy 
building into such lyric splendor. 
Mi-Caréme sur les Boulevards, 
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its 


white street surging with movement 
and color, its crowded balconies, its 
floating pennants and rustling trees all 
clarified by dazzling sunlight, is impres- 
sionism in full cry, yet with a differ- 
ence, for forms are not dissolved by 
light, nor is color applied in adjacent 
taches to heighten its brilliance, but 
in pure and solid notes of rich pigment. 
—MArRGARET BREUNING. 


A Bomb Drops 


News comes that a gentleman who 
had gone to an exhibition at the auction 
house of Robinson & Fisher in London, 
returned the next day to attend the 
sale and found the establishment little 
more than a pile of rubble. The well 
aimed bomb, in a not-so-token Luft- 
waffe raid, had also caught the firms 
of Spink & Sons, and art photographer 
A. C. Cooper. At the nearby Koetser 
Galleries, some paintings were de- 
stroyed, some damaged, 


The London That Wa 


AT THE KNOEDLER GALLERIES an ex! 
bition, Views of London and the E 
lish Countryside, comprising prints ay 
paintings, is as inclusive as its tm 
suggests. This London of the painting 
is not of our day, nor of yesterday, 
of the 18th century, when little hous 
deep foliage and magnificent mans 
formed a picturesque city which wag 
be supplanted by the more prosaic { 
tures of a practical, progressive 

The river is the focus of much of 
paintings, its boats with colored 
and its elaborate barges set agail 
warm skies with glimpses of are 
bridges in the distance. In the view 
Westminster Abbey, the construct 
of Westminister Bridge is taking pl 
before our astonished eyes. But § 
erset House with its mellow color 
grandiose facade, even boasting} 
water gate, is the prize of the colli 
tion in its vivid sense of magnificg 
setting for a splendor of living 
since past. 

Outside of London there are famoy 
hunting scenes and two delightf 
paintings of coaches, by J. Cordrey an 
Cooper respectively, in which the in 
mobility of the wooden, little horse 
is quite compensated for by the liv 
liness of the passengers’ evident terra 
in this formidable adventure. 

George Morland’s Water Mill 
minds one, if reminder is necessary, ¢ 
what a good painter he was. Willian 
Marlow’s Hampton Court Bridge is an 
other outstanding exhibit. 

The prints include a group by Muir 
head Bone with their tremendous play 
of light and shadow, and their dre 
matic seizure of the salient characte 
of each subject. There are, also, archi 
tectural prints by D. Y. Cameron 
Francis Dodd and a number of i 
tler’s early etchings of the lowe 
Thames—realistic, meticulously faith 
ful to the textures of the old, water 
side houses, simplified and decisive it 
contour such as the Black Lion Wha 
and in contrast to one of the nebulow 
nocturnes worked out in his studi0 
There are, also, color prints of Londo 


"and a series of Francis Wheatley’s ce 


brated Cries of London, The exhibitic 
continues until April 22. 
—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Hampton Court Bridge: WiLLIAM Mar.ow (1740-1813). At Knoedler’s 
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Jardin du Luxembourg: BERNARD LAMOTTE 


Paris Through Nostalgic Brush of Lamotte 


PaInTINGS by Bernard Lamotte, at 
the Bignou Gallery, may remind one of 
the legend that when the mountain 
would not go to Mahomet, Mahomet 
went to the mountain. For, since we 
cannot visit that Elysium of Americans, 
Paris, Lamotte brings it to us in his 
scenes of Parisian streets—not the gay 
superficial face of this enchanting city, 
but the old streets, the old buildings 
that have defied changing fashions and 
time to alter them, the background of 
that solid French life and living which 
has shaped the whole pattern of its 
environment to conform with its inward 
spirit. 

The diffusion of cool, blue light which 
sets the keynote of most of these can- 
vases enhances the charm of the nar- 
Tow winding streets and crumbling, 
white facades as no garish play of sun 
and shadow could. The painter’s subtle 
modulation of color and his skill in de- 
sign give each scene its special char- 
acter. There is not only an atmosphere 
of place, but of the life that has flowed 


Five Centuries of Ballet 


The Wildenstein Gallery is open- 
ing a large exhibition, Five Cen- 
turies of Ballet, which includes more 
than 400 works of art, as well as 
Tare documents relevant to the sub- 
] Museums and private collec- 
have contributed items to this 
mowing, which is held for the bene- 
Ht of the French Hospital. Drawings 

ad engravings of unusual character 
are included with the paintings. On 
April 21 at 4 o’clock, a double lec- 
ure will be given by Anton Dolin 
and Anthony Tudor. The exhibition 
fontinues until May 13, admission 
#) cents including tax. An illustrated 

ew will be given in the next 
sSue of the Art DIGEsT. L 
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through it, the hidden life which these 
old facades have long sheltered as an 
impenetrable defense. 

In Quai de L’Horloge, the winding 
street affords a glimpse of the river 
with its busy movement of boats; the 
entrance to the Jardin du Luxembourg 
allows through the luxuriance of foliage 
a distant view of the gray, old palace, 
a far different conception from the fa- 
miliar one of playing fountains, romping 
children and placid bonnes. There are 
many scenes, however, in which people 
are part of the theme—the little pro- 
cession of orphans going out for a walk, 
carefully shepherded; the workmen on 
the gravelled river front of Quai Mal- 
aquais; the pitiful, little funeral proces- 
sion in a murky atmosphere of fac- 
tories in L’Enterrement. 

The whole exhibition affirms the ex- 
cellence of Lamotte as a painter, as 
well as his fine instinct for the mot juste 
that keeps poignancy from sentimental- 
ity. —MARGARET BREUNING. 


The Unicorns Come Home 


The beautiful unicorn tapestries are 
back on their accustomed walls at the 
Cloisters, after having been hidden away 
since shortly after Pearl Harbor. To 
celebrate the occasion, the tapestry hall 
was decorated with live counterparts 
of the lilies, orange trees and roses 
that are woven into the backgrounds 
of these priceless inheritances of the 
Middle Ages. 

These Gothic tapestries fared less 
well in previous wars. During the 
French Revolution they were used as 
wrapping material to protect potatoes 
from frost. Despite such maltreatment, 
the original weaving is as fresh in color 
as when they were new. 

Kept in a castle in France until the 
1920’s, they were acquired by John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., and later presented to 
the Metropolitan for the Cloisters. 


Final Morgan Prices 


THE LAST REMNANTS of the once fab- 
ulous art collection of J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan were sold at auction at Christie’s 
in London on March 31. The 147 items 
in the sale included mezzotints, old and 
modern drawings, old and (compara- 
tively) modern paintings of many 
schools. They were removed from Wall 
Hall, Aldenham, Herts, the Morgan 
country house near London. 

A set of four superb Italian primi- 
tives, Scenes From the Life of Saint 
John the Baptist by Giovanni di Paolo 
da Siena, was withdrawn a few days 
before the sale and purchased for the 
National Gallery in London—to the dis- 
comfiture of more than one private 
collector. It is reported that one New 
York dealer had cabled a client’s bid 
of $100,000 for the set. 

Some of the prices fetched at auction 
were almost as striking as the original 
collection itself. Dame Rumor. whis- 
pered that it was for the Kress collec- 
tion that an agent paid 5,400 guineas 
for a small (24” x 1214”) School of Duc- 
cio triptych. The Virgin and Child With 
Saint John the Baptist and Saint Mich- 
ael, by Matteo di Siena, was bought by 
the Birmingham (Eng.) Museum for 
5,200 guineas. Nattier’s Portrait of 
Mademoiselle de Charolois, Louise Anne 
was bid in by the Koetser Galleries for 
2,900; his Portrait of Perrin de Cypierre 
brought 1,800 guineas. Clouet’s drawing 
of Charles IX as a child brought 780, 
a Downman drawing 190 guineas. 

Even Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A., pop- 
ular favorite of the Victorian era, came 
back into his own. Arnold Seligmann 
Rey & Co. of New York bought two of 
his works for a client, paying $1,275 
for The Lost Sheep.—J. G. 


“HONEST AMERICAN” 
G. P. A. Healy, N.A. 


Henry M. Stanley (Mr. Livingston, 
I presume). Oil on Canwas, 30” x 25”. 
Signed and Dated 1878. 


Visit our new “Honest 
American" Painting Gallery 
2nd floor 


Harry Shaw Newman 


%eOLD PRINT SHOP 


150 LEXINGTON AVE. at 30 th ST. 
AShlend 4-3950 Est 1998 








Peace Again: FRANCES MALLORY MoRGAN 


Women 


IT IS NOW TWO YEARS since the Na- 
tional Association of Women Artists 
celebrated its 50th anniversary. In the 
year 1944 there are 356 exhibiting mem- 
bers, each with a picture, a sculpture 
or a print showing at present writing 
at the American Fine Arts Galleries 
on West 57th Street in New York. 

The prize winners are doleful exam- 
ples of art but the committee has my 
sympathy for there is so little which 
deserves to be signalized they were 
practically thrown back upon the de- 
vice of giving the awards to those art- 
ists who have prize-winning records. 
The awards this year might be consid- 
ered a “most likely to succeed” recogni- 
tion—as we know that these painters 
and sculptors, having done better, might 
account for themselves creditably at 
some later date. 

Now just why this years NAWA 
show should be so devoid of impuise, 
of joy, of occasional inspiration, or even 
of good, courageous application to a 
worthwhile conception, I am as baffled 
to explain as to encounter. Can it be 
that the majority of these women art- 
ists are employed at jobs forced by 
the needs of war and have little to give 
nowadays to their art? 

Prizes in the following amounts were 
given: 

To Frances Mallory Morgan, the As- 
sociation’s prize of $150 for her sculp- 


38 EAST 57th STREET, N. Y. 


Artists Hold National Annual 


ture, Peace Again; to Rhys Caparn, an 
anonymous prize of $100 for her sculp- 
ture, Wild Cattle; to Grace H. Turn- 
bull, the Anna H. Huntington prize of 
$100 for Lemur, a garden wall inset. 

To Dorothy Eaton, the $200 prize in 
oil for Country Auction; to Anne Eis- 
ner, the Celine Baekeland prize for 
Autumn Landscape; to Lucy Palmer, 
Cooper prize for Candlelight Service; 
to Peggy Dodds, the Robertson prize for 
Youngest Trouper; to Ann Cole Phillips, 
the Karasick prize for Iris; to Eliza- 
beth Phillips, the Alger prize for Mil- 
ford Beach; to Edna Way, the Barstow 
prize for The City; to Ruth Starr Rose, 
the black and white prize; and to Alex- 
andrina Harris, the Association’s medal 
for miniatures. 

Among the remaining exhibits, we 
would like to speak of certain pictures 
which lessened our woe. They were by: 
Gail Trowbridge, Ada R. Cecere, Nell 
Choate Jones, Vanessa Helder, Mary 
Byrd, Alice Harmon Shaw, Prudence 
Burg, Leonebel Jacobs, Celine Baeke- 
land, Hortense Budell, Mildred Han- 
rath, Edith Blum, Ethel Gilmore, Edith 
Bry, Jo Kregarman, Marjorie Windust, 
Anna Duer Irving, and to speak especial 
thanks to Katharine D. Pagon for Sea 
and Sarah. Two sculptures of definite 
runner-up quality are Clara Shainess’ 
War Worker and Eugenie Marron’s 
Angel Desponding.—M. R. 


THOMAS EAKINS 


AND 19th CENTURY AMERICAN PAINTINGS 
BABCOCK GALLERIES 


Wheat Without Chaff 












THE DOWNTOWN GALLERY is ho! 
a hand-picked showing of paintings 
sculpture, never previously exhibite 
it is actually a “finest of the whe 
show. There are going to be many ¢ 
and ah’s over William Harnett’s 
Sunday Dinner, a large canvas entir 
occupied by a green shed door agai 
which hang two fowls, one plucked, { 
other still feathered. The textures ; 
rendered with the meticulous fig 
characteristic of this artist’s work, |] 
there is greater amplitude and freed 
than is usually found in his pair 

The Widow, by Julian Levi, a se 
figure on an empty beach where a 
old piles remain upright and the 
sam and jetsam of the tide wash 
her feet, is eloquent of desolation, 
canvas is rescued, however, from # 
notony by the subtle play of color in 
wide reaches of the sky, and seems 
gain intensity in the deeper notes of 
red in the woman’s skirt. The felicitous 
placing of the figure in this barre 
scene is the keynote of the design. 

Raymond Breinin’s The Angel and 
the Saint is a long panel in which thm AT 





















two figures are brought into sharp reg ham 
lief against a play of supernal color paint 
and light. The rhythmic gestures of prolif 
the two figures, the smouldering plane been 
of color, the linear pattern are alg this 
woven into the design harmoniously, § paint 
Karl Zerbe’s glowing encaustic, Par. 
rot and Decanter with its sonority of - 
color, elaboration of detail and rich bat 
ness of textures all subordinated to : 
unity of design; Reuben Tam’s hand ee 
some play of shapes and surfaces ang . . 
muted color in Driftwood; and George * tr 
L. K. Morris’ distinctive canvas, Com - 
cretion, are all outstanding. bg 
Horace Pippin’s Harmonizing reveals britt’ 
definite gain in his work in its carefully§ jay 
considered relation of each detail &§ «4,7 
line and color to ‘the striking impre-§ yor 
sion of the canvas. It is a happy blent- ment 
ing of simplicity, directness and sophit§ coor 
tication. Powerhouse with Tree parti 


Charles Sheeler mingles formal ab™ 1, 
straction with the realism of a delicate, 


tremulous tree. Mr 

William Zorach’s Myra, a marble heat§ ping. 
powerful in its massive form yet sensi- ing 
tive in its modelling of the planes @§ vicy, 
the face is a noteworthy feature of the§ . p) 
group (reproduced on cover of thish 4 cq 
issue). Other artists represented ale: the 
Rainey Bennett, Ralston Crawford, 08 o¢ j, 


Louis Guglielmi, Bernard Karfiol, Jacoj pp, 
Lawrence, Edmund Lewandowski, Mitch 
ell Siporin, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Jack Le 
vine and William Steig. 
—DMARGARET BREUNING. 
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barren . . 
sign # Levin Gains 


te At THE GALERIE ST. ETIENNE, Abra- 


harp reg ham Levin is holding an exhibition of 
al colorg paintings. It would appear that he is a 


rures prolific artist, for these canvases have a 
g ‘a been completed since his showing at | HEARNS 2) 








Portrait: ABRAHAM LEVIN 




































are alg this gallery last year. A self-taught 


ly. painter, he can hardly be classed as a © 
rs % primitive as his viewpoint is sophis- a cry () merical l 
out 7 ticated and the impression of primitive 
a a work derives from the fact that his ( CO 2 NS ern ) 
ated & technique is not yet adequate to ex- 
press his ideas. 
. He has made decided gain, however, S P R i N G G RO U Pp S H OW 
in his technique, obtaining a greater 4 ‘ 
a control of the problem of form and Prominent Americans 
; composition. In his first exhibition (at OILS «© WATER COLORS #« GOUACHES 
the Uptown Gallery) his pigment was 
| reveak® brittle and turgid, usually piled up in APRIL 17th to MAY 6th 
— heavy impasto, which often marred the HEARNS—Sth Ave. at I4th St. «© FOURTH FLOOR 


: clarity of the designs. Now his brush- 
impre-@ work is more fluent and his employ- 
y blené-§ ment of impasto or smooth surface 
i sophis§ seems to be a deliberate response to the RECENT PAINTINGS April 24 to May 6 
Tree WA particular mood of his work. 

mal ab Levin’s work is imaginative and pro- 


delicate vocative. Although he works entirely C cy - : 
in his studio, his landscapes and ma- e Cc a # @ qe 

ble head rines possess a poetic power of present- 

a ing a scene as vividly as a result of 


re of te ee erence. The eee ee | BONESTELL GALLERY ° 18§asT 57 
Ss oan. sort of synthesis of all our ideas of 


the sea—not a symbol, but a definition 


yford, 0. of its * 
ol, Jacth its majesty. 


os Portrait, a seated woman with hands 
ci, Mitch folded on her lap is excellent in its D A R R E L 
Jack bodily gesture and solidity of form. The 
outstanding pieces of the group are a 
UNING. # Still Life, an arrangement of a vase 
of flowers and fruit, ably composed and RECENT PASTELS Through May 20th 


Sensitively painted, and.Flowers, sprays 
of white blossoms heavily pigmented 


and developed in an effective rhythmic P t R L. GALLERIE S . IN C ‘ 


composition. 
32 East 58 Street, New York 22, N. Y. 





—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Buys a Minna Citron 

Max Sherover, president of the Ling- = a 
uaphone Institute in Rockefeller Plaza, E A S Ib m G lI 
has purchased Horse Swapping Day, - & ’ i er an a erre S 
by Minna Citron, for his organization. 


The Painting is of the same theme as PAINTINGS—OBJECTS OF ART 


_ 4 mural executed by the artist for the treet N Y N. Y. 
Post Office in Manchester, Vermont. in OSs tees 
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NEWHOUSE 
GALLERIES 
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merican 


1820-1870 


AN EXHIBITION 
of 
AMERICAN LANDSCAPES 
by 
AMERICAN PAINTERS 
April 13th to May 4th 


15 EAST 57 STREET - NEW YORK 
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DURAND - RUEL 


12 East Fifty-seventh Street 
NEW YORK 





































PAUL CLEMENS 


Through April 22nd 


PARIS 
37 Avenue de Friedland 


ESTABLISHED 1803 





HOW TO BENEFIT 


from the 
CHINESE INGENUITY 


It’s an album of treasures, each a magnif- 
icent example of the patient, loving crafts- 
manship that only the Chinese can put into 
their handwork. Furniture, mirrors, screens, 
paintings, flower containers, tribute silks, 
jewelry and art objects are beautifully illus- 
trated and explained. A very valuable guide 
for collectors and art lovers, 52 pages, over 
300 illustrations. Special this month, 50c 
a copy. 


Chinese Treasure Centre 
Dept. A.D.-1- 4th Floor 
441 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


PAINTINGS BY 


PIETRO LAZZARI 


Apr. 17 - May 5 


CONTEMPORARY 
AR T § 106 €. 57th St., N. Y. 


WATERCOLORS By 


JOHN WENGER 


April 11th - 21st 


Grand Central Art Galleries 


15 Vanderbilt Avenue New York 



















Flannagan’s Christ, Rouault’s Christ 
and the Poor, Epstein’s Madonna and 
Child, Barthé’s Head of John the Baptis 


Dayton Links Art and the Church of Today 


ADDED PRESTIGE Will undoubtedly come 
to the Dayton Art Institute as a result 
of the success of its exhibition, “Re- 
ligious Art of Today,” which opened in 
Dayton, Ohio, on April 11. The Institute 
has stepped out staunchly to meet the 
problem that has existed much too long 

this deadlock in understanding be- 
tween the separate provinces of church 
tradition and artistic expression. 

Recognizing the isolated examples of 
successful modern church art in the 
various categories involved (architec- 
ture, stained glass, sculpture, painting, 
liturgical objects, etc.) and feeling that 
there still exists a lack of direction to 
correlate the individual victories over 
the problem, the Dayton Institute has 
done a colossal job of assembling for an- 
alytical appraisal, successful examples 
in all these branches. 

This is how Mrs. Eloise Spaeth, who 
worked on this show for almost a year, 
described the physical set-up to us: 
Barry Byrne, New York architect, was 
engaged to design the installation in 
the main galleries of paintings and 
sculpture. He set the tone of the art 
in religion exhibition and keyed it to 
this day by designing a chapel in one of 
the smaller galleries. Against walls of 
modern design he placed three narrow 
16-ft. windows of stained glass, the 
center one banked by candles of grad- 
uated height, suggesting the pipes of 
an organ. Emil Frei of St. Louis exe- 
cuted the windows which depict the 
responsibility of the employer to the 
laborer and that of the employee to 
his employer. It is called the Chapel of 
Christ the Worker. 

The key to the whole exhibition, Mrs. 
Spaeth said, is a turning away from 
outmoded “official” religious art and 
tawdry liturgical crafts that have mas- 
queraded for “art” and been used by 


_ the churches for the past hundred years. 


Nothing that is merely a copy of the 
traditional was admitted to the exhibi- 
tion; expressions of this day and time 
were sought. 

Whether or not it was part of the 
plan to mix the religious expressions 


of artists of all faiths, such is the cir- 
cumstance as revealed by the list ¢ 
exhibited pieces. Religious groups wht 
visit Dayton will have their concep- 
tions of the traditional and conven- 
tional in church art badly shaken; they 
will see the work of some of the world’s 
most inspired living artists and these 
will include, besides American archi- 
tects from coast to coast: Jews of Lith- 
uania, Germany, Latvia, Russia, Italy, 
England and America and one from 
Tel Aviv, Palestine; two Negro artists, 
Horace Pippin, painter, and Richmond 
Barthé, sculptor; a great many Rus- 
sians, Spanish, Italian and Irish Cath- 
olics, a Spanish surrealist, French Mod- 
erns, an occasional Pennsylvania 
Quaker, painters from Uruguay, the 
Duchy of Luxembourg, Lausanne, Ba- 
varia, Holland, Budapest, a_ sculptor 


| || aa 


| 


| 


from Brazil. Some of the liturgical ob- | 
jects came from the Bezalel School of | 
Arts and Crafts, founded in Jerusalem | 


in 1906. 

“By definition,’ the Dayton catalog 
foreword reads, “the artist is a min- 
ister to the spiritual needs of his fellow 
man. Actually, he has always so min- 
istered, and does so now. . . . One of the 
happier implications of this exhibition 
is its evidence that the modern paint- 
er’s spiritual efficacy can be reinforced 
when he allies himself freely and sym- 
pathetically to the ordained ministry of 
established faiths.” 

The Metropolitan Museum has loaned 
Epstein’s large bronze Madonna and 
Child and Maria Martin’s St. Francis; 
Chagall] has loaned a full set of etch- 
ings of the Old Testament, done on 
commission for Ambroise Vollard, plates 
for which were left behind in Patis. 
These are shown in a separate gallery. 
Chagall’s Crucifixion canvas is one of 
many paintings and sculptures on this 
Christian theme. The Last Supper, the 
Madonna, heads of Christ, also recut 
throughout the work of these moder 
painters and sculptors who show 0 
alarming tendencies to re-write religion 
to suit their separate imaginations. 

—MAupeE RILEY. 
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Paintings By 
George 
BELLOWS 


THROUGH APRIL 29th 


| HV. ALLISON & CO., Inc. 
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“AMERICANA” 
PAINTINGS. 


HUDSON RIVER 
HISTORICAL SUBJECTS 
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na and | PORTRAITS 
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Ask for List of 101 Paintings 


CHAPELLIER GALLERY 
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Spring: GEORGE CONSTANT 


Constant Greets 
The Spring 


SPRING walked into the door of the 
Ferargil Galleries with me last week 
when I went below to preview the 
canvases and watercolors of George 
Constant, American artist born in 
Greece. I can report that this is a sale- 
able show, if ever I saw one, due to 
the quality of the flower pictures Con- 
stant paints with such fine grace, and 
the irresistible appeal of the earnest 
children he has painted with such sim- 
plicity and sweet concern. 

Jonquils, tulips, dahlias, white roses 
—the essence of Spring freshness, some 
in watercolor, some in oil, are paint- 
ings of rare quality among flower sub- 
jects. The little figure on a half shell, 
for which Constant is most known, is 
here in the guise of Spring, a round- 
eyed baby with two sea gulls. But 
surpassing this for artistry and sen- 
suous use of paint are The Captive, 
Reclining Nude, and Sleeping, of simi- 
lar conception but more angular than 
the newborn figure of Spring, as fem- 
inine and appealing, and far more 
mundane, 

Girls Reading is a beautiful water- 
color of two dark-eyed little girls of 
classic beauty painted in the modern 
way of direct but telling, though spar- 
ing, use of washes. Several successful 
figure paintings in oil have something 
of the silhouetted placement of Milton 
Avery’s paintings on similar subjects 
but the simple color areas are more 
intense, less subtle, quite as effective, 
done the Constant way.—M. R. 


Abstractions Find Buyers 


There were 17 paintings decorated 
with red stars at the close of the 
American Abstract Artists Annual (see 
April 1 Dicest). They were the work 
of Suzy Freylinghuysen (2), A. E. Gal- 
latin, Alice Trumbull Mason (2), Mond- 
rian, A. D. F. Reinhardt (7), Slobod- 
kina (2), Bolotowsky, and Byron Brown. 

Among the collectors who purchased 
were George Henry Warren, Jr., Mrs. 
Charles Russell, Mr. and Mrs. Milton 
Lowenthal. 











EXHIBITION 


> AMERICANS 


BAYLINSON 
CONSTANT 
WALTER PACH 
JOHN SLOAN 
M. A. TRICCA 


Through April 29th 


Mortimer Brandt 


15 East 57th St. Sthfloor New York 


ROMANTIC PAINTINGS 


TILLY LOSCH 


April 25 - May 12 


BIGNOU GALLERY 


32 East 57thStreet 





BALLET 
WATERCOLORS ¢ DRAWINGS 


by 
A. WALKOWITZ 


April 10 to 30 


SCHACHT GALLERY 


23 EAST 64th STREET « NEW YORK 


HOWARD CLANEY 


APRIL 24 - MAY 9 


NORLYST 


59 West 56th Street 








THROUGH MAY 6th 


HRST TIME IN AMERICA 


ART OF THIS CENTURY 


30 West 57th Street New York 


WANTED 2,000 ARTISTS 


to spend the summer in Rockport, 
Massachusetts, internationally 


known as an artist’s paradise. 


15 trains a day, each way. 


ROCKPORT BOARD OF TRADE 








WILDENSTEIN and CO. 


INC. 


FIVE CENTURIES 
OF BALLET 
1575 - 1944 

A LOAN EXHIBITION 
For the Benefit of the 
FRENCH HOSPITAL 


APRIL 13th to MAY 
Closed Sundays 


13th 


Lecture by 


MESSRS. ANTON DOLIN 
and ANTONY TUDOR 


APRIL 2Ist at 4:30 P.M. 


19 East 64th Street 
New York City 
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ARTISTS LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


Exhibition of 
Paintings and Sculpture 
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HOTEL GOTHAM, 704 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York (Corner 55th St.) 


8th STREET GALLERY 

ART ASSOCIATION 

GRAPHIC ART GROUP 
APRIL 16 - 30 


8th STREET GALLERY 


33 West 8th Street @ New York 


HERBERT J. GUTE 


WATERCOLORS of NEW ENGLAND 


Thru April 22 


KENNEDY & COMPANY 
785 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
SCHONEMAN 
Fine Paintings of All Schools 


SEE US BEFORE YOU BUY 
OR SELL PAINTINGS 











ELISABETH 
PAINTINGS APRIL 17-29 


PASSEDOIT GALLERY 


121 EAST 57 ST. 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET IN REVIEW | 


By Maupe RILey 


THE SCENE at the Durlacher Gallery 
shifted suddenly on April 3rd when a 
collection of 17th century still lifes 
made way for the paintings of Walter 
Quirt (to April 29). We are growing 
accustomed to finding old masters and 
daring moderns at home in the same 
establishments these days. It’s a trend, 
this catholicity of taste, that seems to 
blanket the art world. But to clients, 
who have learned to lean confidently 
upon prejudices among dealers, this 
new order of things must be quite dis- 
concerting. 


Well, then, here is Walter Quirt as 
gay, with his damask-like images cre- 
ated of ribbons of color, as when first 
he made his appearance three or four 
years ago. He expresses several moods 
in his complicated compositions of 
figures. One is a carnival mood in 
which stripes and canopies, gala colors 
and black, make rollicking designs of 
infinitely entertaining content. Another 
manner is after Picasso in its melting 
rounds (the Vortex, the Toilet of 
Venus), wrapped into an egg or ovoid 
shape. 


The third manner, the one most de- 
veloped, composes many figures in a 
maze of lower-keyed colors applied in 
serpentine ribbons which build up a 
solidly constructed picture under pro- 
longed gaze. Quirt’s paintings cannot 
be seen at a glance. 


Harry Gottlieb 


An opportunity to consider the pro- 
cesses of thought that have occupied 
Harry Gottlieb during the last 20 
years, is afforded by the A.C.A. Gal- 
leries, where 23 paintings by this artist 
are on view through April. Gottlieb’s 
exhibited work in recent years has 
been in the silk screen medium, the 
development of which he has furthered 
with singular devotion. 

By his own declaration, Gottlieb is 
of the “social content” school, His 
paintings of workers in coal mines and 
steel mills, of railroad gangs of both 
men and women are tomes in support 
of the rights of the one third of a 
nation whose problems were increased 
by the depression. These are very much 
in the pattern adopted by many paint- 
ers at that time. But prior to the 30’s, 
Gottlieb painted, around Woodstock 
and Kingston, several handsome land- 
scapes including one of Clay Pits, an- 
other of Clay for Bricks and an icy 
scene called Edge of Town that have 
no undertones of social concern. 


Now, his paintings are of woods and 
stream, a maple tree, a racing brook 
done in sweet high colors of saccharine 
splendor. He explains that social art 
of today can be expressed in landscape 
painting. He lifts his voice in praise of 
nature, its “sensuous beauty,” its basic 





French Modern Paintings | 
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relationship to man. This, he says, is 
social art, too. 

What Harry Gottlieb has managed to 
do, it appears, is to take 20 years to 
decide to knock for admission at the 
door of the National Academy. 


The Lilienfeld Group 


The Lilienfeld Galleries are holding a 
recapitulation of the exhibitions that 
have occupied the winter season in the 
form of a group show of the work of 
a dozen artists, mainly of foreign birth, 
but presented under the title, “Paint. 
ings by New York Artists.” Most strik- 
ing things in the group are the moon- 
light-colored oil painting by Feininger 
called The Old Stone Bridge; Nord- 
feldt’s Still Life With Shrimp, a strong. 
ly constructed and colorfully animated 
painting of big proportions; an all- 
white still life of Books and an all- 
green Vermont landscape by Richard 
Guggenheimer; Franz Rederer’s ar- 
rangement on a theme of Winter; a 
Nude by Manfred Schwartz and flower 
paintings in nostalgic mood and thick 
impasto by Emma Suhr, wife of the 
well-known restorer. 


Florence Kent 


A one-time Cooper Union student, 
Florence Kent, is showing at the Pina- 
cotheca a series of bright gouaches that 
create a sort of make-believe world 
from the city’s shops, cafes, sidewalks 
and meagre parks. Done in full color 
in block print or silk screen, they could 
make an entrancing picture book for 
20th century youngsters. Store interi- 
ors, with cheeses hanging high, car- 
rots, bins of beans and coffee for sale; 
the myriads of details of steps, signs, 
people coming and going, on a single 
city block, would intrigue any imagina- 
tive youngster. Miss Kent’s color sense 
allows her to use the greatest range 
of hues we have lately seen attempted, 
keeping each cartoon in good taste and 
fine balance. The pictures will be shown 
through May 6. 


In Egyptian Mood 


Evangeline C. Cozzens, watercolor 
painter, has enjoyed no little success 
with her paintings in that medium, one 
having been purchased in 1940 by the 
Metropolitan Museum and others in- 
vited for special shows at the Met and 
the Brooklyn museums, This month, 
she showed what she calls Egyptian 
wash drawings at the Wakefield Gal- 
leries in New York. This is a phase of 
expression which came to Miss Coz 
zens one evening by the firelight when 
she contemplated a sculptured head of 
Nofret-ity. Or if that is not quite the 
story, it must have happened some 
thing like that. 

The brightly colored series is com- 
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of imaginative variations on a 
theme Egyptian, executed in pen line 
and glowing color washes. I would say 
her choice of colors is far happier than 
an imitation of fresco colors would have 
been, and am also inclined to approve 
the drawing in which Egyptian faces 
are drawn in three-quarter perspective. 


Steve Wheeler 


Abstractions in tempera and oil, 

inted by Steve Wheeler, are shown at 
the Ferargil Galleries under titles of 
such originality. as to preclude Mr. 
Wheeler’s acceptance forever from the 
inner sanctum of the American Ab- 
stract Artists. There is a good deal of 
originality in these precisely painted 
arrangements, in which many an un- 
usual color scheme has been worked 
out, but not often do the titles appear 
to fit the act. 

We suspect the painter is an archi- 
tect. Several paintings have a likeness 
to color plates of architectural orna- 
ment and combine as many time-tested 
motifs. Jack of Spades & Co. is the most 
elaborate of this kind; Turn to Me looks 
like backs and fronts of playing cards 
with some Indian motifs thrown in. 


And More Ballet 


Abraham Walkowitz could not sit 
still and let the Wildenstein Galleries 
exhaust the subject of Ballet in an ex- 
hibition of Five Centuries of this art 
as depicted by artists. So the Schacht 
Galleries right next door turned into 
a sideshow with paintings, watercolors 
and drawings by Walkowitz, made from 
his memory of the various ballets per- 
formed in New York during the last 
five or six years. As anyone knows by 
now, the little man Walkowitz with the 
now famous face, is a dance expert, 
having spent the better years of his 
life in adoration of Isadora Duncan. 
His April exhibition of the dance in- 
cludes no Isadoras. 


Irma Rothstein 

Once again, we are afforded a view 
of Irma Rothstein’s sculptured works 
in an exhibition of 15 pieces shown at 
the Bonestell Galleries through April 
21, She’ continues along the theme of 
patience and love with heads of young 
women and sensitive young girls, an oc- 
casional deified male, done in the sev- 
eral mediums she employs. 

A single marble, the head of a young 
woman in Meditation, partakes some- 
how of French marbles of an earlier 
day. While a plaster composition, the 
heads of a man, woman and child, 
pinioned to a slab, called For a Better 
World, is the transplanted artist’s most 


serious attempt to come into the mod- 
ern style. 


Fred Prins 


Also at the Bonestell Gallery, are ten 
paintings by Fred Prins, a Hollander, 
who makes his New York debut with 
this show. He goes none too far in the 
development of his conceptions, putting 
a good deal of burden upon the ob- 
server who may or may not be pre- 
pared to furnish the link of commun- 
ication required. He does something 
here, however, which, regardless of its 
outcome, is interesting to note. Jeanne 
D’Arc, a head, is yellow; Contempla- 
tion is brown; Woman’s Head is green, 
Death of Abel is mainly orange. 


A Musician Paints 


George Canessa, violinist, is showing 
paintings for the first time at the Bar- 
zansky Galleries in New York through 
April 22. The musician is not plagued 
by his constrictions of understanding 
on how to use paint, but bends his brush, 
as he would his bow, and sets up vibra- 
tions and rhythms on themes of groups 
of people, a church interior, clowns and 
nudes in landscape. It is better to look 
at these paintings for the sincere and 
poetic qualities that lie therein than to 
sigh for those that are absent. 


New England Watercolors 


Herbert J. Gute, exhibiting for the 
first time in New York, brings to the 
Kennedy Galleries a group of water- 
colors done in New England. Because 
of their meticulous attention to detail, 
which in no way abashes the artist, 
they satisfy the most insistent realist 
and because of their gay color, they 
please the eye. 

The artist has a sort of candid camera 
way of approaching some of his sub- 
jects. But many are conventional views 
of barns, wharfs and lobster docks, 
which have been celebrated for their 
picturesque qualities since that part of 
America was named New England. 


Jacqueline Lamba 

Jacqueline Lamba thinks in abstract 
terms. She thinks of space as some- 
thing destroyed by light when light 
makes full forms and objects in it. One 
would expect this theory to be illus- 
trated by just such cobwebby plasmas, 
sparkling jewels: and abysmal blues as 
we do find in her paintings; but I was 
unprepared to see these things laid 
down on canvas in so direct, clean and 
unfussed manner. We would say she 
has indeed taken light’s measure. She 
creates an intoxicating dream world at 
the Norlyst Galleries this month. Her 
husband is Andre Breton. 
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Eakins Cetennial 


[Continued from page 5] 


130 works which were drawn from 30 
museums, public institutions and pri- 
vate collections. The majority of the 
pieces shown belong to the Philadelphia 
Museum through that institution’s hav- 
ing received 50 to 60 works in 1930 as 
a gift from Mrs. Eakins, the artist’s 
widow, and Miss Mary Adeline Wil- 
liams, life-long friend. From family 
sources and friends the museum has 
borrowed memorabilia of pertinence to 
the artist’s life—letters to his parents 
from Paris, early childhood sketches, 
his palette, lenses and camera. For be- 
sides producing sculpture, which is also 
shown by eight pieces. Eakins was an 
experimental photographer who worked 
with Muybridge for six years on the 
scientific measurement by camera of 
animal and human _ locomotion—anti- 
cipating our stroboscopic photography 
by 50 years. 

A good many of the canvases appear- 
ing in the Centennial Exhibition are on 
the subject of sports. Sculling and sail- 
ing were popular with Eakins and his 
young friends and the wide river views 
he painted in the 1870s with all details 
of the boats and oarsmen correctly re- 
corded, are among his handsomest 
works. Later, it was prize fighting and 
wrestling that challenged his art and 
these paintings, also, are authentic in 
every way. 

Among the people of note whose por- 
traits can be seen now in Philadelphia 


are: Walt Whitman, A. B. Frost, His 
Eminence Sebastiano Cardinal Marti- 
nelli, William Rush, sculptor, Samuel 
Murray, Mrs. Eakins, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Hamilton Cushing, Rear Admiral 
George W. Melville—all of whom he 
painted with such sharp insight that 
the sitters were abashed—accustomed 
as they were in that day to the senti- 
mental froth of the French Salon. 

An unfinished Self Portrait is in- 
cluded, a. portrait of Eakins by Mrs. 
Eakins, and five figures of the painter 
by his pupil, the sculptor Samuel Mur- 
ray. The exhibition is open free to the 
public daily from 10 to 5 until May 15. 

—M. R. 


Negro Contributions 


The Newark Museum opened on April 
11 an exhibition of contemporary Amer- 
ican Negro art, comprising careful se- 
lections from 30 leading painters and 
sculptors. Writes Director Beatrice Win- 
ser: “Although the race of an artist is 
not important, occasionally it is well to 
focus attention on the wealth of the 
contribution being made by a given 
group. 

As in any exhibition of contemporary 
art, there is wide variety of styles rep- 
resented—from the primitive approach 
of Horace Pippin and Will Edmondson 
to the sophisticated expression of Wil- 
liam H. Johnson and Norman Lewis. 
Among other exhibitors are Allen R. 
Crite, Beauford Delaney, Hale Wood- 
ruff, Aaron Douglas, Sargent Johnson, 
Richmond Barthe, Augusta Savage, Ro- 
mere Beardon and Charles White. 


Parkersburg Regional 


WITH WAR TRANSPORTATION difficulties 
turning many of the large national 
Annuals into invitation affairs, it js 
up to the smaller regional shows to 
give the young unknowns the opportun- 
ity for being discovered. As usual, Park. 
ersburg’s 6th Annual Oil and Water. 
color Exhibition turned up its share 
of new talent. Balcomb Green, abstract 
painter and professor of History of 
Art at Carnegie Institute, acted as both 
the jury of selection and of awards. He 
accepted about forty percent of the 
work submitted by West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, Ohio and Pennsylvania artists, 
and his selections will hang at the 
Fine Arts Center through May 7. 

The prizes of $25 War Bonds were 
awarded to John Fraser for Continental 
Divide, to Marie Kelly for In Search of 
a Bar, and to Florence Bishop for Evac- 
uation Under Fire, in the oil division, 
Joseph Green received an honorable 
mention. The first and second water- 
color prizes of $25 Bonds went to Joseph 
Plavean for The Purple Cow, and to 
Lieut. Maurice Patrick King, Jr., for 
Return from Guard. Honorable mention 
in that medium was accorded Harry 
Leith-Ross for In Winter. 

Other paintings singled out for re- 
commendation were North Corporation 
Line by Jean List, Embrace by Mary 
Huntington, After the Ball was Over by 
Helen Thompson, White Sails by Kath- 
erine Burnside, Remember the Sea Gulls 
by Bob Tucker, and Abstract Pattern 
by Isabelle Work. 
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A collection of costumes reflecting styles current during 


seven American wars—]rom the Revolution to World 
War II. Assembled by the Museum of Costume Art and 
presented by Coty, Inc. ett Styles representing World War ‘A 


IT were created by the winning designers in the American 
Fashion Critics’ Award, presented annually, and also 


|| sponsored by Coty, Ine. 
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PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES - Inc 


30 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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Public Auction Sale 
May 4 at 8:15 


DISTINGUISHED 
PAINTINGS 


By the Impressionists and 
other French XIX Century 
Artists. XVIII Century 
Renaissance and Other 
Examples. 


Part Two - Property of 


A MID-WESTERN 
EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTION 


Featuring 





La Vache et sa Gardiénne 


COROT 
Marriage of St. Catherine 


IL FRANCIA 
Miss Siddons LAWRENCE 
Mrs. Fitzherbertt ROMNEY 


La Baronne de Fontette 
NATIER 


French Modern works includ- 
ing five paintings by Monet; 
a landscape by Gauguin; 
four works by Cazin and 
works by Degas, Derain, 
Lépine, Manet, Delacroix 

















From the American School 
are works by Bellows, Arthur 
B. Davies, George Inness 
and others 


ALSO BARBIZON 


RENAISSANCE AND OTHER 
PAINTINGS 








Illustrated Catalogue 50c 


ON VIEW FROM APRIL 29 



















Parke-Bernet Sales 


Two NOTEWORTHY SALES of Americana 
will share the spotlight with paintings 
during the next fortnight at the Parke- 
Bernet Galleries. 

Four afternoons, from April 26 
through 29, are set aside for dispersing 
the collection of the late Mrs. J. Amory 
Haskell, which was removed from her 
residences at Oak Hill Farm, Red Bank, 
N. J., and at 130 East 61st Street in 
New York City. It includes Duncan 
Phyfe, Philadelphia Chippendale and 
other important examples of 18th cen- 
tury American furniture, silver, and 
harmonizing decorations. 

Part I of the James McHenry Papers, 
which will be sold on May 3, will prove 
of interest as memorabilia of our Revo- 
lutionary War period, It consists large- 
ly of letters received by this early 
patriot, who served in the war as a 
surgeon, as a member of Washington’s 
official family and aide to Lafayette, 
and later became Secretary of War. 
The exhibition begins on April 26. 

On April 29, Part II of the paintings 
being auctioned for a Midwestern Edu- 
cational Institution will go on exhibi- 
tion. Outstanding works are La Vache 
et sa Gardienne by Corot, The Marriage 
of Saint Catherine by Il Francia, the 
Lawrence portrait of Miss Siddons, and 
the Garden of Gethsemane by Cranach. 

Among the French modern paintings 
are Church at Varengeville, Poplars at 
Giverny: Sunrise, and Cliffs at Pour- 
ville by Monet; a Gauguin landscape; 
The Morning Ride by Degas; Head of 
a Girl by Derain; a fan design of Dalias 
by Manet; a pastel of Peasants Rest- 
ing by Pissarro; an Autumn scene by 
de Chavannes; and Fécondité by Redon. 

Works by Diaz, Gérome, 1l’Hermitte, 
Rousseau, Troyon, Ziem and Fromen- 
tin are included among paintings of the 
Barbizon and other 19th century schools. 
A group of American paintings includes 
The Freighter: Monhegan Maine by 
Bellows; four canvases by Arthur B. 
Davies. Sale takes place May 4. 


Arthur P. Howard Dies 


Arthur P. Howard, head of the Frans 
Buffa Galleries in New York City, died 
Jan. 31 in Portland, Maine, at the age 
of 80. 

A native of Portland, Mr. Howard 
served as treasurer of the Portland 
Stove Foundry Company from 1882 until 
1920, when he retired from business to 
devote his interests to art. He went to 
New York City shortly afterwards to 
serve aS manager of the Buffa Gal- 
leries on West 57th Street—a firm 
owned by William H. Singer, Jr., noted 
American-born artist who died in Nor- 
way last December. Aside from Singer’s 
impressionist Norwegian landscapes, the 
Buffa Galleries handled the works of 
Walter Griffin, Jacob Dooyewaard and 
Henry Golden Dearth. Mr. Howard re- 
sided in New York City and Newark 
until a year ago, when he retired be- 
cause of bad health and returned to 


-Portland. Surviving are his widow, Mrs. 


Winnifred Howard of Portland; two 
sisters, Mrs. Leon Allen and Mrs. R. J. 
Poissel of Scarsdale; a brother, Charles 
Howard of New York City; and a cousin 
Mrs. Daniel Phillips, with whom he 
lived at the time of his death. 
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April 20, Thursday evening. Parke-Bernet Galler. 
ies; Stanley N. Barbee collection: Modern Paint. 
ings. Modern and contemporary paintings jp. 
clude works by Manet, Daumier, Renoir. Degas, 
Sisley, Vuillard, Rouault, Cézanne, Gauguin 
Boudin, Toulouse-Lautrec, Seurat, Braque, Duty, 
Hartley, Joe Jones, Eilshemius, John Sloan, 
others. Old masters by de Heem, Greuze, and 
Constable. Now on exhibition. 

April 21 and 22, Friday and Saturday afternoons, 
Parke-Bernet Galleries; Collection of Lt. Gg} 
James W. Flanagan: Firearms. Rare American 
and European specimens. Pistols, revolvers, mys. 
kets, rifle swords, rapiers. Oriental arms an@ q 
suit of armor. Inventors’ models of small arms, 
English and Continental cannon models. Now 
on exhibition. 


April 25, Tuesday afternoon. Parke-Bernet Galler. 
ies; Collection of the late Mrs. J. Amory Hag 
kell: Books. Books on American and English 
arts and crafts, furniture, silver. paintings 
glass, ceramics and gardens. Standard sets. Pregs 
publications. Americana including Stokes’ Icop. 
ography of Manhattan Island on Japanese vel. 
lum, Exhibition from Apr. 21. 


April 26, Wednesday evening. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; Collections of the late Philip B. Perlman, 
Wallace L. DeWolf, others: Etchings and Ep. 
gravings. Work by old and modern masters in- 
cluding Diirer. Rembrandt, Daumier, Zorn, Be. 
lows, Bone, Briscoe, others. Exhibition from 
Apr. 21. 


April 26, 27, 28 and 29, Wednesday through Sat- 
urday afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galleries; Col- 
lection of the late Mrs. J. Amory Haskell: 
Americana. XVIII century American furniture 
including Philadelphia Chippendale, Rhode Isl- 
and and Duncan Phyfe examples. Cabinetmak- 
ers’ models. Early American silver. Paintings, 
miniatures, prints. Lowestoft porcelains and 
Staffordshire ware. Books on art and decora- 
tion. Exhibition from Apr. 22. 


May 3, Wednesday afternoon. Parke-Bernet Galler. 
ies; The James McHenry Papers, Part I. Rar 
early American autographs and letters written 
to James McHenry, aide to Lafayette, delegate 
to the Constitutional Convention, and appointed 
Secretary of War in 1796. Exhibition from 
Apr. 22. 

May 4, Thursday evening. Parke-Bernet Galleries; 
Property of a Midwestern Educational Institv 
tion, Part II: Paintings. Corot’s La Vache et 
Gardienne, The Marriage of St. Catherine by 1 
Francia, Miss Siddons by Lawrence, The Garden 
of Gethsemane by Lucas Cranach. French mod- 
ern paintings, including five Monets, a Gauguin 
landscape, works by Cazin, Degas, Derain, lé 
pine, Pissarro, de Chavannes, Redon, Manet, 
and Delacroix. Barbizon and other 19th cen 
tury paintings by Daubigny, Diaz, Gérome, I- 
Hermitte, Rousseau, etc. American paintings by 
Inness, Bellows, Arthur B. Davies, others. Ex 
hibition from Apr. 29. 
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The Auction Mart 


Appearing in order are the name of the artist, the 
title, the name of the. sale, the buyer (if any a 
nounced), and the price. P-A indicates the Plam 
Art Galleries; P-B stands for Parke-Bernet Gal 
leries; and K indicates Kende Galleries. 


Paintings 
Matisse: Femme Assise Dans un Fauteuil 


(P-B, Laporte) Louis Stern .................+ 
Pissarro: Mile. Marie Murer (P-B, Laporte) 


a EA RR 3,000 
Renoir: Cagnes (P-B, Laporte) M. A. Linah, 
SUE, .. Sichtbindicesduguintiieneaicnablasibhstegseshbondinmeeaal 2,100 
Derain: Paysage (P-B, Laporte) French Art 
SS RS 1,600 
Redon: Fleurs Dans un Vase (P-B, La 
a ae rR ee 1,450 
Lepine: La Seine (P-B, Laporte) Carroll 
BNI 1.0 cn sclbalossisubanendchpasbonancetebiioress=oil 1,350 
Objects of Art 
Louis XV Chased Gold and Lapis Enamel 
Urn-Form Clock (P-B, Morgan) Charles 
PRMUMEIIEEA, . AG; « wsasccocncsecessoccnnsvcsnestveccsocececen 
Four Sculptured Terra Cotta Figures, 
French 17th Century (P-B, Morgan) 
OO REESE 7,400 
Pair Louis XV Bronze Doré Meissen Por- 
celain Urns (P-B, Morgan) Arnold Selig- 
ee EE Ne ee ae 6,200 
Pair St. Cloud Porcelain Beaux, Chinoiserie 
Decoration (P-B, Morgan) Arnold Selis- 
a OE SP ee: 5,600 


Louis XV Gold-Mounted Agate Snuff Box 
Plaque with Mother-of-Pearl, Set with 
Rose Diamonds (P-B, Morgan) Charles . 
III, | asics cca cssspsacicedstnsentinatadio uinetaicbereeonth 5,600 

George III Ormolu and Striped Agate Jewel 
Cabinet with Clock (P-B, Morgan) James 
A. Lewis 3,700 

Imperial Chinese Palace Carpet with Dragons 
(P-B, Morgan) Tonying ....ccccccecee----» 3 


The Art Digest 
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GREEK REVIVAL 
Three beautiful Art books from ARCHITECTURE 


Oxford University Press 
IN AMERICA 
GREAT by Talbot Hamlin 


AMERICAN 
PAINTINGS 


SMIBERT to BELLOWS 


Selected and Edited by JOHN WALKER 
and MACGILL JAMES, National Gallery of Art 


“The book will be weleomed by all who care seriously for 
American art: the text is short and sensible; the catalogue 
notes detailed and useful; and the reproductions large and 
clear—unusually excellent, in fact, in these days when 
printing difficulties are so general."—THOMAS CRAVEN, 





: : “A sensitive, scholarly, excellently written study of the 

caeioe . “aon ” arr par —_. development of the first national architectural style which 

7 rie this country created . . . Constructing = a ane 

regional lines, Mr. Hamlin makes it possible for readers 

--.and the companion volume by Jean Lipman iar inaiie ok Sak cokentiet oo Gun ounally how a Ee chi 

tectural traditions of their localities were influenc y 

AMERICAN PRIMITIVE PAINTING Greek Revival . . . Handsomely illustrated."—The New 
“Recommended to all students and appreciators of Ameri- Yorker. 96 pages of halftones, plans and sections, bib- == 
can folk and primitive art.”—Art Digest. 94 photogravure liography. $7.50 == 


plates, 8 reproductions in full color. Size 9 x 12. $5.00 
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THE AMERICANA ANNUAL 


BELT “xa 


YOU CAN’T BE UP TO DATE... without it! 
YOU WILL BE UP TO DATE... with it! 


A MUST FOR EVERY BOOKSHELF 


A record in Pictures and Text of PERSONALITIES, ACHIEVEMENTS 
AND WORLD SHAKING EVENTS OF 1943. 





MORE THAN 1000 ARTICLES interestingly written by experts in their field. 





PSS eS SSS SSS SSS SSS SS SSS SSS SS SS SSS SS SSS SSS SSS 

: a 

822 PAGES | AMERICANA CORP., 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. | 
+ 4 ' 
brimful of hu- a Please send me without obligation full information about the 1943 § 
manity’sprogress. ' AMERICANA ANNUAL just off the press. : 
: 8 

100 or more photo- ; Nea a ead 12 cecpinigicacsdsendumnedamaiilaeacaestinieeniaeawesaiasnattial ; 
graphic illustra- a a a 5 ei Siceetasestedacbondaaaepanemmiedaananinseilionth : 
tions. z 8 

BS NS eiinict hi aon csnoeeiecpepasntsoteinsadsosctuccommdaduseabegsies GOR ssicannpactraiecshedenbnanciemene’ ® 

4 (a) 8 
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Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 


uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 


this column up to date.—The Editor. 


National Shows 


Auburn, Ala. 
ANNUAL JURY EXHIBITION OF 
THE WATER COLOR SOCIETY OF 
ALABAMA. May 28-June 24. Montgomery 
Museum of Fine Arts. Open to all artists. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry fee $1.00 for non-mem- 
bers. Work due May 3. For further in- 
formation write Joseph Marino-Merlo, Pres- 


ident, c/o Department of Applied Art, Ala- 

bama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 
Gloucester, Mass. 

22ND ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 

NORTH SHORE ARTS ASSOCIATION 

OF GLOUCESTER. July 2-Sept. 10. Gal- 


leries of the Association. Open to members. 
Media: all. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards. Work 
due June 16. For further information write 
Adelaide E. Klotz, Secretary, Ledge Road, 
East Gloucester, Mass. 


Irvington, N. J. 


_ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
IRVINGTON ART AND MUSEUM AS- 
SOCIATION. May 1-26. Open to American 


artists. Media: oil, watercolor, sculpture, 
black and white. Jury. Prizes. Entry fee 
$1.00. Entry cards available. Entries due 


April 21. For further information write 
Miss May E. Baillet, Secretary, Irvington 
Art Museum Association, 1064 Clinton Ave., 
Irvington, N. J. 


Laguna Beach, Calif. 


ANNUAL PRINT AND DRAWING 
EXHIBITION. May 1-June 1. Laguna 
Beach Art Gallery. Open to American art- 
ists. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards available 
March 1, due April 20. Work due April 25. 
Norman Chamberlain, Director, c/o Laguna 
Beach Art Gallery, Laguna Beach, Calif. 


Lowell, Mass. 
YEAR ’ROUND EXHIBITION. Whistler’s 
Birthplace Art Museum. Open to American 
artists. Media: all. Entry fee $1.50. For 


further information write John G. Wolcott, 
President, 236 Fairmount St., Lowell, Mass. 


Marblehead, Mass. 


1ST ANNUAL SCHOLARSHIP COMPETI- 
TION. June 15-25. Marblehead Art Asso- 


ciation, King Hooper Mansion. Open to all 
















Illustrated: “Boy in Overalls” 


33RD 


Colored Ink, by Diego Rivera, $98.50 


school students. Media: all. Jury. Prizes 
of two scholarships to Florence V. Can- 
non’s School of Art, Out Door Painting. 


Entry cards. Work due at Marblehead Art 
Association, King Hooper Mansion by June 
7. For further information write Florence 
V. Cannon, School of Art, 576 Benson 
Street, Camden, N. J. 


Newport, R. I. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
ART ASSOCIATION OF NEWPORT. July 
1-23. Open to living American artists. 
Media: oil, small sculpture, watercolor, 
pastel, drawing, prints. Entry cards due 
June 10. Work due June 17. For further 
information write the Art Association of 
Newport, 76 Bellevue Ave., Newport, R. I. 


New York, N. Y. 


PORTRAIT OF AMERICA COMPETITION. 


(Artists for Victory—Pepsi Cola.) Open to 
all American artists. Media: oil, tempera. 
Jury. Prizes totalling $11,000. Entry cards 
due Apr. 21 at Artists for Victory, 101 
Park Ave., New York City. Work due May 
1-15 at Hayes Storage, Packing & Removal 
Service for Portrait of America Competi- 
tion, 304 E. 61st St., New York City. For 
further information address Portrait of 
America Competition, Artists for Victory, 
101 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


FOURTH ANNUAL SILK SCREEN GROUP. 


May 10-31. Norlyst Gallery. Open to mem- 
bers for prints produced since May, 1943. 
Work due Apr. 21. For further informa- 
tion write: Secretary, The Silk Screen 
Group, 96 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Washington, D. C. 


BIENNIAL EXHIBITION OF THE NA- 
TIONAL LEAGUE OF AMERICAN PEN 
WOMEN. April 30-May 3. District of Co- 
lumbia Studio. Media: all paintings and 
sculpture. Original work done in the last 
two years and not previously exhibited in 
any National Exhibition of Pen Women. 
Awards. Entry fee $1.00. Work due by 
April 30. Write Mrs. George G. Gaydash, 
National Chairman, 1306 18th Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. 


Yonkers, N. Y. 


29TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
YONKERS ART ASSOCIATION. May 7- 
June 4. Hudson River Museum, Yonkers, 
Trevor Park. Open to all artists. Media: 
oils and sculpture. Jury. Entry fee 50c to 
non-members. Entry cards available. Work 
due May 2. For further information write 
James Ross, Secretary, 124 Morris St., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


Regional Shows 


Jersey City, N. J. 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE PAINT- 


ERS AND SCULPTORS SOCIETY OF 
NEW JERSEY. May 15-June 1. Jersey 





Exhibition and Sale 
of 
Paintings 

by — 
Mexico’s two great 
contemporary artists 


Diego Rivera 


and 


José Clemente 


Orozco 
STARTS 
Monday, April 17 


on the famous 


William Randolph Hearst 
Floor 


GIMBEL BROTHERS 
Fifth Floor 


33rd Street and Broadway 
New York 
























City Museum. Open to artists resid 
New Jersey. Jury. Prizes. Entry fee $ 
Entry cards available. Work due May & 
For further information write Ward Mount, 
74 Sherman Place, Jersey City, N. J, 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


5TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Apr. 23- 
28. Los Angeles County Museum. Open ty 
artists residing in Los Angeles or Within 
a hundred mile radius. Media: oil, sculp. 
ture, ceramics, textiles, metal work, leather 
work, wood carving. Jury to be sel 
by the exhibiting artists. Prizes to he 
metermined. Entry cards, work due April 
18. Write James Normile, c/o Los 
geles County Exposition Park, 
Los Angeles 7, 


Museum, 
Calif. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


SCULPTURE EXHIBITION. June 15-July 
15. Walker Art Center. Residents or for. 
mer residents of Minnesota. Media: sculp-. 
ture executed in the past 5 years. Jury, 
Prizes of $250.00. Photographs of pieces 
due May 15. Accepted entries due June §, 
For further information write Minnesota 
Sculpture Group, Walker Art Center, Min. 
neapolis 3, Minn. 


~ 


Springfield, Mass. 


SPRING MEMBERS EXHIBITION OF THE 
SPRINGFIELD ART LEAGUE. May 1+ 
28. George Walter Vincent Smith Art Mu 
seum. Open to members only. Membership 
fee $3.00 per year. Media: oil, watercolor, 
prints, drawings, sculpture. Popular prize 
Dates for receiving entries: May 8-10 in. 
clusive. For further information address; 
Mabel E. Ross, Secretary, 4 Benton Place, 
Springfield 9, Mass. 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA ARTISTS ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION. May 1-May 31. Philbrook Art Cen- 
ter. Open to all Oklahoma artists. Media; 
oils, watercolor, print. Jury. Cash prizes. 
Fee: 50c per entry. Not more than two 
entries in any one medium by the same 
artist. Work due April 25. Forms may be 
obtained from Philbrook Art Center. 


Worcester Shows “The Eight” 


The exhibition of paintings of “The 
Eight of 1908,” organized by the Brook- 
lyn Museum and shown there during 
December, will make its only New Eng- 
land appearance at the Worcester Art 
Museum when it goes on view to the 
public April 27, to remain through 
May 24. 

On Sunday, April 30 at 3:30, a gallery 
talk, on the subject of the rebels and 
their paintings, will be given by Bart- 
lett H. Hayes, Jr., director of the Ad- 
dison Gallery of American Art. 







ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO-| 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK | 






IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 






INC. 


AUCTIONEERS: 

























PLAZA ART GALLERIES| 


9-11-13 East 59th St., New York, N. Y. | 







Messrs: W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly, Jr. | 
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By Charles L. Goeller 


My ALMA MATER aggravates her pose 
as mendicant. War gives an excuse to 
exhibit her wounds and rattle her tin 
cup the more piteously. Military draft 
has cut down student enrollment, and 
the army-navy program has obliterated 
the trustee’s nephew from whose judi- 
ciously presented degree may come a 
new memorial fund, laboratory, or boat- 
house. 

But for the sake of higher education, 
I hope nobody pays atttention. And if 
pedagogical mumblings hint that the 
university may have to fold up for the 
duration, I hope the majority of alumni 
will consider it a splendid idea. It’s 
true that an alumnus wants to support 
his Alma Mater, just as he wants to 
support an aging, blind, and crippled 
parent out of filial love and as partial 
return for the parent’s giving him a 
start in life. But then the university 
should realize its position as a dodder- 
ing, infirm organization with no social 
or economic purpose. 

This would be particularly fair to the 
alumnus trying to make a living by 
some phase of the Fine Arts. In most 
cases this man has submitted ’to straits 
that a university fine arts teacher could 
never endure, although the university 
teacher is our classic standard of such 
martyrdom. Should anyone argue that 
the artist has voluntarily accepted the 
situation, it must be pointed out that 
the art teacher has voluntarily accepted 
his own circumstances; and any simper- 
ing of the latter’s “sacrifice in order 
to guide the young’’ must be dismissed 
as questionable. 

Now war has brought a finale wherein 
the artist is supposed to give the art 
teacher financial help. Begging letters 
create a picture of scholarly pursuits 
being abandoned and the nation’s cul- 
tural life nastily bruised. 

It’s a reversal of fact. Even in peace- 
time, deeper scholarly research is car- 
ried on outside the universities, and the 
chances are that it is done far more 
rapidly and accurately. Any such activ- 
ities suppressed by war are replaced by 
greater opportunity for the artist to de- 
velop his technical aptitude. 

Innumerable artists have gone into 
manufacturing plants as draftsmen and 
graphic illustrators. They have accepted 
the discipline of business and many find 
in the work a kinship to Giotto and 
Direr. One young man, a Spanish re- 
fugee, has found it deepening his appre- 
Clation of the abstractionist, Fernand 
Leger. Other artists have gone directly 
into factories, some liking it to the ex- 
tent of intending to remain after the 
war. 

Yet in every case, painting, sculpture, 
and the crafts have been kept up on 
the outside: not prolifically, but enough 
to bring many new items into our ex- 
hibitions. 

It is to be hoped that Fine Arts will 
be resumed in our universities when the 
war is over. No doubt there will be a 
demand for it among mature students 
returning from service or from war 
Plants, where they have been intro- 
duced to art and will be curious about it. 
They will have seen the work of popu- 
lar artists documenting the war, and a 
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few will have met the artists themselves. 
They also will have met a vast hetero- 
geneity of advertising artists, scene de- 
signers, anatomical renderers, fashion 
illustrators, type designers, caligraph- 
ers, textile designers, and all the other 
variations that one,is likely to meet in 
the army or a war plant. Many will 
have attended the army art classes and 
still others will have taken the govern- 
ment-sponsored courses in our metro- 
politan centers. 

It is for the university to help them 
find the basic relationship of all these 
branches, as well as to develop the 
ability of the individual student. Not 
that a university can expect to turn 
out a technically competent and emo- 
tionally mature artist: no institution can 
do that. Nor can it compel an able, 
but erratic, student to submit to a 
routine, however slight. But a properly 
directed university can offer the stu- 
dent a socialized introduction to Fine 
Art. 

However, it can’t be done by scholarly 
detachment with unending lectures to 
students passively duplicating the teach- 
er’s notebooks. It can’t be done by ap- 
plied courses wherein drawing and mod- 
elling degenerate into repetitious doodl- 
ing. Above all, it can’t be done by set- 
ting these extremes in opposition to 
each other as seems to have been the 
tradition of the past. Furthermore the 
university Fine Arts Department should 
not try to take over the duties of the 
trade school nor imitate the specialized 
art school. 

Antique drawing would have to be 
given, but more thoroughly and over 
a longer period. Some attempt might be 
made to relate it to art history, which 
itself might need more seminars and 
better teachers than the current aver- 
age: even though we might have to dis- 
pense with sinecurists who feel that 
decades of residence give them squat- 
ter’s rights to higher education. 

There ought to be as much liberal 


arts as possible, if anything is left of 
the liberal arts. Plane geometry and 
physics could be taught as prerequisite 


to recommended courses in trigono- 
metry, solid geometry, and mechanical 
perspective. Nor would it harm the 
student to get some idea of economics 
and government. 

It’s a large order, but that’s what 
universities are for. 


Guggenheim Grants 


The purely creative arts received a 
very small proportion of this year’s 69 
Fellowship grants, just announced by 
the John Simon Guggenheim Mem- 
orial Foundation. Four awards each 
were designated for music and art. The 
recipients of the latter were: Donald 
Harcourt de Lue and Carl Schmitz, 
both New York sculptors; Ellis Wilson, 
painter, also of New York, and Rey- 
nold H. Weidenaar, etcher, of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. Jean Charlot, painter, 
muralist, and Artist in Residence at 
the University of Georgia, received a 
Fellowship to assist him in his work 
on a history of the beginnings of the 
modern Mexican school of mural paint- 
ing. 

In addition to the usual Fellowship 
budget, the Foundation has appro- 
priated $200,000 for Fellowships ex- 
clusively for men and women in service 
or participating directly in the war 
effort. They are granted on the same 
basis as the other awards (five were 
announced for 1944), and funds will be 
made available to recipients as soon as 
they are discharged from wartime ser- 
vice. 


Chile Honors Godwins 


In recognition of their work for the 
exhibition on Chilean Contemporary Art, 
the University of Chile conferred hon- 
orary membership in its faculty of fine 
arts upon Mr. Blake-More Godwin, di- 
rector of the Toledo Museum of Art, 
and Mrs. Molly Ohl Godwin, who is 
dean of the museum’s School of De- 
sign. 











BLACK MOUNTAIN COLLEGE 


SUMMER ART INSTITUTE 


Guest teachers and lecturers: Charlot, De Creeft, Ozenfant, Gropius, Sert, Rudofsky, J. B. Neumann, 
Breitenbach, Barbara Morgan. 


Black Mountain College faculty: Anni Albers, Josef Albers. 


Courses: Drawing, Painting, Composition, Sculpture, General Design, Color, Textile Design, Clothing. 
Panels on The Teaching of Art. 


July 17-Sept. 16. Address: Black Mountain College, Black Mountain, N. C. 









SUMMER SCHOOL 


through creative participation 


DESIGN WORKSHOP - - - - - 


Wenig P18) 9 2 1). 





RALPH M. 


author of The New Art Education 
Experiencing American Pictures 


Full information on request. 
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COURSES BY MAIL 


which revitalize the art experience and art teaching 


in the Modern Movement, by 


PEARSON 


S. NYACK, N. Y. 
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NOW IS THE TIME 
for Directors of Schools 
and Classes to plan for the 
Summer. 


Advertising in the Digest 
is a tested, economical 


means of contacting 


students. 


Rate $7 per inch 


Address: EDNA MARSH 
Advertising Manager 
THE ART DIGEST 
116 E. 59th St., New York 22 
New York 


MAUD LA CHARME 


OIL PAINTING—DRAWING 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


May to October 
LaCharmette Manor, New Hope, R.D., Penna. 








ALLEN LANDSCAPE CLASSES 
SPRING CLASS AT 
TROY, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Mt. Monadnock Region 


Registration Limited 





Write Charles Curtis Allen, A.N.A. 
Waban 68, Massachusetts 
0’ H A WATERCOLOR 
SCHOOL 


Fourteenth Season — July | - August 28 
To June 7, write 2025 OSt., Washington, D.C. 
GOOSE ROCKS BEACH, MAINE 


THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


SUMMER SCHOOL JUNE 12-AUGUST 4 
Professional courses in the Fine and Applied Arts. War 
Production Training Courses. Post War Design Courses. 
College credits transferable—tow tuition —catalog. 


4407 Warwick Bivd. Kansas City, Mo. 2 





JULY - AUGUST - 1944 


THE CAPE SCHOOL 
OF ART 


HENRY HENSCHE, Instructor 


(formerly assistant instructor in 
the Cape Cod School of Art) 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


Address the Secretary. 





UMBERTO 


ROMANO 


meme SCHOOL 
OF ART 


NEW YORK CITY 
EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


STONEHENGE GALLERY By the Sea 


JUNE 26 - SEPT. 2 
AND 


SCHOOL OF WATERCOLOR PAINTING 


OLIVER SMITH ¢ RUTH HAMMOND 
Instruction: July through Sept. 15 
105 GRANITE STREET, ROCKPORT, MASS. 








Presenting Florsheim 


A YOUNG CHICAGOAN, Richard Flor- 
sheim, watched the gathering clouds 
of war from his Paris studio. But un- 
like most people who also saw and 
lived in a pre-war paralysis nightmare, 
he was able to put all the horror of 
that nightmare on canvas, paper, or a 
lithograph stone when he got back to 
Illinois. The results, on view at the 
New School for Social Research (to 
April 21), carry more impact and con- 
viction than we have seen in a first 
one-man show in a long while. 

These powerful and simplified sym- 
bolic renditions of the miseries of man 
—the dead, the wounded, the sick and 
the struggling—sink into the solar 
plexus like well aimed blows. Back- 
grounds often have the dramatic ten- 
sion of pre-storm light. The Sick Man 
conveys inner suffering that is beyond 
human help. Apart from its emotional 
content, the semi-abstract Battle Piece, 
with its grey ghosts, drooping stand- 
ard and hovering vultures, is beauti- 
fully realized in color and design. 

In a foreword to the catalogue, Dan- 
iel Catton Rich says: “There is an 
end-of-the-world quality: clouds that 
annihilate, flags of blood, phantoms that 
streak across the horizon. The violence 
of mood is matched by paint plastered 
on, furrowed by feeling. Huge forms 
rise with sinister gestures. Blind and 
naked Man stands in a dazing light, a 
new hopeless Neanderthal. This paint- 
ing is full of indignation and violent 
sympathy. You will find passages that 
are inept and unrealized but never any- 
thing small or trivial.” 

The artist, now a Lieutenant (JG) in 
the Navy says: “I’m going to paint 
differently after the war.”’—J. G. 


Self Portraits 


It is possible that once broken down 
by Walkowitz, New York artists stayed 
at their easels another hour or two 
and ran off portraits of themselves 
while the paint on the palette was 
fresh. 

At any rate, the exhibition at the 
American-British Art Center of Self- 
Portraits by 50 artists, is of like char- 
acter to the “100 Artists and Walko- 
witz” exhibition, lately seen in Brook- 
lyn. Some of them are mighty casual 
about the subject, some paint what they 
wish they were, others are fairly merci- 
less. Few are in any way conventional 
in their treatment of portraiture. Twen- 
ty-seven men, thirteen women, are rep- 
resented through April 22. 


Irene Ford Debut 


Last month Irene Ford, along with 
her husband and daughter, exhibited at 
the Museum Galleries in her native 
Jersey City. The first part of this month 
she made her New York debut with a 
showing of oils at the 8th Street 
Gallery. 

Well balanced as to subject matter, 
.the show included city, sea and land- 
scapes; flower paintings, still lifes, and 
two character studies. The Old Apple 
Tree, a pleasantly composed landscape, 
a well arranged Garden Bouquet took 
the honors in their respective cate- 
gories.—J. G. 





PORTRAIT and STILL LIFE 


DAY - EVENING - SATURDAY CLASses 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
LARGE SKYLIGHT STUDIOS 


@ GEORGE ELMER BROWNE 


@ NAN GREACEN 

@ LORAN WILFORD 

@ FRANK STANLEY HERRING 
Schedule on Request 


GRAND CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ART 


Grand Central Terminal, 7021, New York City 


CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 


One of America’s Finest Art Schools 
teaching 

DRAWING — PAINTING — COMPOSI. 

TION — SCULPTURE — LANDSCAPE 


Because of Endowment No Yearly Tuitica. 
Only an Entrance Fee of $25.00 


Write fer Catalogue B. 
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SUMMER SESSION: June 26- Aug. 4 
Write Pres. F. H. Meyer for Summer Catalog 


CALIF. COLLEGE OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Broadway & College ® Oakland 11 © Calif. 
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Art Academy of Cincinnati 
Founded 1869 
Professional training in fine and applied arts. 
Day and night classes. Moderate tuition fees. 
Summer Term: June 19 to August 11, 1944. 
For information address: 
Walter H. Siple, Director 

Art Academy Cincinnati, Ohie 


JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training. 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
= DONALD M. MATTISON, Director ¢ 





Roland Pierson Prickett 
Landscape Painter 


Hampden, Massachusetts 


Pupils Renderings 


PORTRAIT PAINTING 
BESSIE POTTER VONNOH 
SCULPTURE 


Annual Summer Classes, June 26th to August 3ist 
Elizabethtown, New York In the Adirondack® 
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One of the country’s outstanding 
WOOL terior, industrial, advertising de- 
sign; fine and applied arts; tex- 
cluding theatre, textile plant, stu- 
dios, dormitories, laboratories, etc. 
Coed. Est. 1877. Non-profit. 
Catalog. 18 College Street, Prov- 


art education centers. Fashion, in- 
CN tile engineering, mfrg. design. 
Of DES! Superbly equipped—12 bldgs., in- 
Cultural and social activities. 
idence 3, RI. 


BROWNE ART CLASS 


PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


A School where artistic individuality and 
creative talent are encouraged. 


Credits given. 


George Elmer Browne, N.A. 
INSTRUCTOR 
FIGURE AND LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
Write for Circular 


BOX 82 © PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


INSTITUTE OF DESIGN (iin! Shree 
SUMMER TERM 


June 12 - Aug. 25 
SUMMER SESSION 

June 26 - Aug. 5 
Classes in Painting, Modeling, Life Drawing, Architecture, 
Basie Workshop, Product Design, Weaving, Photography, 
Motion Picture, Advertising Arts, Occupational Therapy. 


Children’s Summer Art Camp and Junior Workshop (6 to 
13 yrs.) at School FARM, Somonauk, Ill. June 26-Aug. 5. 


Registration now. Ask for Catalog 
247 East Ontario Street, Chicago 11, IIl. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
MODERN PAINTING OF 


MORRIS DAVIDSON 


WILL BE CONDUCTED THIS YEAR 


IN THE NEW YORK CITY STUDIO 


65 WEST 56th ST. 
For Details Write or Phone Mornings—COlumbus 5-7879 


OZENFANT 


school of fine arts 
“the school of modern art" 
208 E. 20th, New York 
Mr. Ozenfant teaching daily 


TIS ART 
INSTITUTE 


SCHOOL OF L. A. COUNTY MUSEUM 
SPRING TERM NOW OPEN. FINE AND INDUS- 
TRIAL ARTS COURSES UNDER DISTINGUISHED 
PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTORS. JUVENILE, 
OLDER PEOPLE’S, LANDSCAPE AND NIGHT 
SKETCH CLASSES. CAMOUFLAGE, PRODUC- 
TION ILLUSTRATION. ENTER ANY TIME. SEND 
FOR CATALOGUE. 


2401 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. 


PORTRAITURE PAYS 


Good portrait painters 
who can PRODUCE 
LIKENESSES earn big 
money. Prices today are 
high; sales made before 
Painting begins. We teach 
students to paint true like- 

nesses through unique combination of art 

and science. We are serious instructors. 

Write for free booklet. 

STUART STUDIOS, Room 54A 


121 Monument Cirele Indianapolis 9, Indiana 
Please send me free book and outline of lessons. 


State 
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Wenger’s Children 


THERE ARE CHILDREN, children every- 
where in John Wenger’s latest show- 
ing of watercolors at the Grand Cen- 
tral (Vanderbilt Ave.) Galleries. They 
play with the shade of a dead poet, un- 
der the gigantic blossoms of a flower 
garden, on carousels, and dream in 
brother and sister embrace on the end 
of a darkening pier. 

Wenger’s long career as a stage de- 
signer started in Russia when he was 
16, after study at the Imperial Art 
School in Odessa. It led through sets 
for early (1919-21) Ziegfeld Follies, the 
Astaires’ Funny Face, almost all the 
Gershwin musicals, the first moving 
scenery for Hammerstein’s Good Boy, 
the Metropolitan Opera’s Petrouchka, 
and a long contract with Paramount 
Pictures. All the while he was exhibit- 
ing his pictures in successive one-man 
shows (the first was 26 years ago). 

At least for the moment Wenger has 
ended his double artistic life, and is 
devoting his entire attention to paint- 
ing. But the fantasy of the theatre, 
particularly the theatre of the fairy 
tale, happily clings to his most recent 
work. A Merry-Go-Round is set in a 
sylvan spot to which only children are 
admitted. There are wedding cake cas- 
tles, and haunted Victorian mansions 
in the moonlight. If he hasn’t already 
done so, we would like to see the art- 
ist illustrate children’s books. 

The only direct allusions to his other 
career are a gay scene from Petrouch- 
ka, well handled and in bright color; 
and Corps de Ballet, a view from the 
second balcony of the Metropolitan on 
a performance of Sylphides.—J. G. 


At the Village Art Center 


The third and last Village Art Cen- 
ter exhibition of the season will be 
held at the Carl Chase Studio, 12 
Washington Mews, through April 29. 
It is a joint showing of the work of 
Bertram Goodman, who took third 
place, and Gurli Matzan, who took 
fourth place in the Village Art Center 
Open Show last spring. 

Miss Matzan, who won her share of 
the joint showing with a life sized 
figure study of a Negro, exhibits char- 
acter studies and figure pieces. Good- 
man shows a variety of river scenes and 
city views as well as heads. Both art- 
ists are now at work full time on war 
jobs, and carry on their painting in 
such snatches of time as are available. 

Next month (May 14-31) the Art 
Center will hold its second annual open 
show at the Free World House on 
Bleecker street. Any artist living be- 
low 14th street is invited to submit 
work. The jury-chosen winners will be 
accorded one-man shows next season. 


Woodmere Awards 


At the fourth annual exhibition of 
oil paintings and sculpture at the 
Woodmere Art Gallery, Philadelphia, 
the purchase prize of $250 was awarded 
to Harry Leith-Ross for his picture, 
Lone Skater. 

Honorable mentions for painting went 
to Albert B. Serwazi’s Gertie’s Birthday 
and to Mary Burgess’ The Shack. In 
sculpture, an honorable mention was 
voted to Clara Bratt’s Sea Nymph. 


Summer School June 19 through July 29 
An intensive six weeks course offering study in 
Painting, Sculpture, and Illustration. Distin- 
guished faculty. Credit toward B.F.A. and 
M.F.A. degrees. For Catalog K and application 
blank write Louise B. Ballinger, Curator 

Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 26 through August 4, All Courses 


Fine Arts, Industrial Art, Advertising Art, Education 
FALL TERM Starts September 18. Catalogs. 
Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois. Box 777 
a et SSS 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 
Boardman Robinson, Lawrence Barrett, 
Otis Dozier, Edgar Britton 
Classes in drawing, painting, illustration, cartoon- 
ing, mural design, lithography, pottery, carving. 
STUDENTS MAY ENTER CLASSES AT ANY TIME 


Address: General Director, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Training in Fine & Applied Arts, 
Camouflage, Wartime Courses. 


Illustrated Catalog A.on Request 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, M8. 
Professional training leading to the 
BF.A. degree in Painting, Sculpture, Il- 
lustration, Advertising Art, Dress Design, 
Fashion, Illustration, Crafts. Teacher 
Training course. Students may live in 
supervised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 

For information, address: 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in Patntinc, INTERIOR Dec- 
ORATION, DesiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp CommeErcraL Art, Pus. Scuoot Art. lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 
Harote L. Butier, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 
dustry. Catalog. 


1326 N. Broad St., Phila. 21, Pa. 


Enchanting -. ‘Ox-Bow 


The Perfect Location ... 

Country School of the Art Institute of Chicago 
FRANCIS CHAPIN, Director 
Ten Weeks, June 26th to Labor Day 
Painting, Lithography, Crafts, War Skills 
Top-Flight Instructors. Degree Credit. 
Early Inquiry and Reservation Requested. 

SUMMER SCHOOL OF PAINTING + 0x-Bow Inn 
Saugatuck, Michigan 


School of Design for Women 


100th Year, Design, illustra- 
tion, advertising, interior dec- 
oration, fashion arts, fine arts, 
teacher training. B.F.A. in all 
courses. Photography, puppet- 
ry, jewelry, pottery, industrial 
designing. Residences. Oldest 
school of art applied to in- 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
31 Highland Avenue, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD S. CONROW 
1564 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 





NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT : ALBERT T. REID 
c/o National Secretary 


NATIONAL TREASURER EDMUND MAGRATH 
420 No. Walnut Street, East Orange, N. J. 


NATIONAL DIRECTOR, STATE CHAPTERS & AMERICAN ART WEEK 
Mrs. FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN, 306 Rossiter Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
WAYMAN ADAMS, LIONEL BARRYMORE, A. F. BRINCKERHOFF, LOUIS BETTS, DEAN CORNWALL, HARVEY DUNN, GORDON 


GRANT, NILS HOGNER, FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN, GEORG LOBER, 


ARTHUR D. LORD, HOBART NICHOLS, ORLANDO 


ROULAND, TABER SEARS, HERBERT M. STOOPS, ERNEST N. TOWNSEND, JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS, JOHN G. WOLCOTT 


We Protest Discrimination 
Against American Artists 


The League has since 1941 been much 
concerned over the situation in the Art 
Department of Brooklyn College. At its 
meeting on April 5th, the Executive 
Committee of the League adopted, the 
following resolution and protest which 
was sent to the Board of Higher Edu- 
cation of the City of New York: 

“The American Artists Professional 
League, dedicated to the cause of Amer- 
ican art and American artists, made a 
protest in December, 1941 against the 
appointment of a recently arrived archi- 
tect as Chairman of the Art Department 
of Brooklyn College. 


“This protest was disregarded and he 
was given the appointment. Becoming 
head of the department he made it so 
difficult for others on the faculty that 
two of them felt impelled to resign. 


“He then appointed two alien artists, 
also newcomers, in their places, and 
appointed a third of the same kind to 
whom he gave a leave until September 
when he will come to the College. So 
they now outnumber our American in- 
structors and impose their foreign con- 
cepts on our young people. 

“This extraordinary condition and dis- 
crimination against American artists has 
recently been exposed in a series of arti- 
cles in the Brooklyn Eagle, which show 





conclusively that it is not in keeping 
or compatible with the American way 
of life. These instructors are all from 
the Bauhaus School in Germany and, 
according to the Eagle have no sym- 
pathy with our moral or religious be- 
liefs. The New York Sun also noted 
this in an editorial in July, 1943. 


“The League knows there are plenty 
of American instructors who are peers 
or superior to any of those who have 
been employed on the faculty, and it 
would be remiss in its duty to American 
artists if it did not protest vigorously, 
both against this notable discrimination 
and against this infiltration and teach- 
ing of their alien ideologies in an Ameri- 
can college which is supported by Ameri- 
can tax-payers. 

“Especially is this discrimination hard 
to understand when our American art- 
ists are now experiencing the most diffi- 
cult times in their history. The League 
insists they should have first call. 

“The League urges the fullest inves- 
tigation by those to whom the heads and 
officials of Brooklyn College are respon- 
sible, and that these conditions be cor- 
rected.” 


The Fire Isn’t All Out 


Repercussions from the blast the Al- 
bright Gallery took at a number of our 
foremost living American artists are 
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Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 


still to be heard. It becomes more obyj- 
ous the people of Buffalo have lost 
noteworthy and valuable works of art 
through the ill-advised action of the gal. 
lery’s administrators. 

We have a letter from one of Boston’s 
notable artists telling us that he had 
seen by chance three particularly fine 
paintings which he said “had been res. 
cued from the discards of Buffalo. These 
were a DeCamp, a Sergeant Kendall 
and an Emil Carlsen, each representing 
these men at their very best and each 
ranking among the best things produced 
in America.” 

This Boston member declares it is a 
tragedy that the City of Buffalo should 
have lost these admirable works because 
of the self-confidence of a “curator.” 
This feeling is quite prevalent over the 
country. 


We Stand Accused 


It is not surprising that among all 
the generous commendations for our 
piece on the demise of the WPA Art 
Project there would be one writer who 
did not agree with us. 

His epistle was quite articulate and 
also personal. He wrote a letter to 
ArT Dicest in which he accuses us of 
“shocking bad taste” and also being 
“loose, prejudiced and hysterical.” 

The name signed is Lawrence Kupfer- 
man, Dorchester, Mass., and we answer 
the simple claim he makes for the 
project that it brought something “new, 
fresh, vital and valuable to American 
art.” 

To us this is hardly borne out. A very 
small percentage of the thousands of 
pieces were found to have the enduring 
qualities that made them worthy of 
preservation. Many could not be given 
away. Our lawmakers rejected the ob- 
vious propaganda trend of many speci- 
mens and refused them wall space in 
their offices. There are too numerous ex- 
amples of public institutions and schools 
endeavoring to find some way to get rid 
of murals painted on, or affixed to their 
walls. 

We have felt, and still do, that any 
public works project which has to sub 
mit to a specialized and perhaps, preju- 
diced group in control cannot be repre 
sentative of the broad trends in art, nor 
be indicative of the productive genius 
of the nation’s art as a whole. 

That some worthy and competent art- 
ists were in the project is beside the 
point. The achievement of WPA Art 
Project as a whole is the sole criterion 
as to its worthiness to existence. 


Maybe We Are Not So Smart 


In these days when we are wrestling 
with income-tax reports and wrestling 
harder for the where-with-all to satisfy 
the tax man, we get to wondering if we 
might not learn a thing or two from 
the British artist who came over here 
a while back and landed more than two 
hundred dollars worth of commissions. 

He incorporated—had a Board made 
up, we were informed, with clerks from 
the law office which got his chartef, 
and they voted him a salary over a term 
of years. When he returned to his own 
land the corporation was dissolved and 
the records were apparently lost. 

Anyway, an income-tax man called 
and requested us to give him a list 
the commissions, if possible, the insp 
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artist painted. This was some months 
Jater. We politely informed him to do 
his own digging as we were so busy try- 
ing to dig up $12 which the tax people 
were insisting we owed for a club mem- 
bership and must immediately pay—or 
Pee were so hot after this that they 
let a hundred thousand or so get away, 
and to another land. We pondered, but 
discarded this idea of the English paint- 
er as we could not think of another 
country to which we could escape. 
—ALBERT T. REID. 


Correction 


Through an error in our March ist 
issue, those states receiving Honorable 
Mention for Art Week Work were in- 
correctly listed. First Honorable Men- 
tion to New Jersey, Second to Indiana, 
and Third to Tennessee. My apologies 
for an awkward situation which oc- 
curred after the material left my 
desk. 

—FLORENCE HOHMAN. 


Chapter Chairmen and 
Art Week Directors 


From time to time in the next few 
months I hope to print parts of my 
annual report for the benefit of those 
chairmen and directors who, by reason 
of great distances, were unable to at- 
tend our annual dinner. Perhaps the 
best item to start with would be sta- 
tistics on American Art Week. The 
next few items may sound like re- 
peats, but the condition of this material 
as it appeared in the March first issue 
was so distorted I feel this small space 
can best be used for a second printing 
now. 


American Art Week Report 


There were received in New York 
twenty-three Art Week Reports as fol- 
lows: Massachusetts, Florida, New Jer- 
say, California, Wyoming, New York, 
Nebraska, Connecticut, Maine, Indiana, 
Colorado, Virginia, Panama, North Car- 
olina, Iowa, Tennessee, Ohio, Michigan, 
Puerto Rico, New Hampshire, North 
Dakota, Mississippi, Arizona. 

The Jury of Awards, composed of 
the following members, Taber Sears, 
Orlando Rouland, and Florence Hoh- 
man, made the following decisions: 

1st Prize, to Virginia. 

2nd Prize, to North Carolina. 

3rd Prize, to California. 

4th Prize, to Colorado. 

ist Honorable Mention, to New Jer- 
sey. 

2nd Honorable Mention, to Indiana. 

3rd Honorable Mention, to Tennessee. 

The awards were accepted officially 
by Mrs. E. L. Akerley, representing 
Mrs. H. R. Thornton of Virginia, who 
chose Helen Turner’s painting; Paul 
Whitener, Chairman of North Carolina, 
who selected E. Bruce Douglas’ Skier; 
Georg Lober, representing Mrs. Jean 
Turner for California, chose Benson’s 
fine etching of a duck; Miss Lynne 
Crider, representing Mrs. Helen R. 
Reese for Colorado, chose My Wife, a 
portrait sketch by Henry Rittenberg. 

The League’s Gold Medal, designed 
by Georg Lober, was bestowed this year 
upon Dr. George Howard Opdyke for 
his many contributions to American 
art through his books and lectures. 

The 1943 Special Award, an etching 
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by Gordon Grant, Sea Harvest, went to 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs for their continued interest in 
work accomplished for “American Art”, 
through American Art Week. This prize 
was accepted in the absence of Mrs. 
John L. Whitehurst, by Mrs. William 
Dick Sporborg, and will be presented 
officially at the General Federation Con- 
vention in St. Louis, April 25th. 

During the year the League’s gold 
seal service pins were awarded to Paul 
Williamson, Bruce Douglas and Mrs. 
Jean Leavitt Turner, all of California; 
Mrs, Louis Anderson, Iowa; Mrs. Percy 
Decker, Catskill, N. Y.; and on the 
night of our Annual Dinner, to Miss 
Grace Hackett of Massachusetts, for 
her continued inspirational help in the 
field of art education, and to Mrs. David 
K. Miller of Baltimore, Md., for her 
steadfast application to our Rehabili- 
tation Program. But more about that 
later. 


North Carolina 


The Hickory Museum of Art, co-oper- 
ating with the A. A. P. L., is exhibiting 
the work of state, southern and re- 
gional artists. On view at this time 
are portraits from the brush of Mary 
deB. Graves, Chapel Hill, N. C. Among 
her works one finds many canvases that 
have wide appeal. To name a few, there 
are portraits of Dr. Charles Mangum, 
former dean of the University of North 
Carolina School of Medicine; Lamar 
Stringfield, orchestra leader; and 
Charles Mills, ‘author of The Choice. 
We are delighted that North Carolina’s 
Art Week prize, The Skier by Bruce 
Douglas, has reached its permanent 
home and is likewise on view. 

To quote Mr. Whitener’s report about 
his trip to the annual dinner on Feb- 
ruary 26th: “It was just g-g-grand be- 
ing with the League members from 
all over, and I was so glad to tell by 
radio the citizens of Statesville, Newton, 
Conover, Lenoir, Granite Falls, Morgan- 
ton, that we won the second prize.” 


Evelyn Marie Stuart Says: 


One would be safe in posting $10,- 
000 reward for exact information as 
to how to tell when a painting is 
modern and when a modern paint- 
ing is good. Though millions of 
words have been written on the sub- 
ject, no definition or rule has as yet 
been evolved. A painting is classed 
as modern even though done in the 
most meticulous detail—Dali—pro- 
vided the academically painted ob- 
jects are placed in illogical relations. 
The exact portrait of a vase of flow- 
ers is old hat, but the same tech- 
nique applied to a pair of old shoes 
is modern. Anything vague or over- 
simplified is greeted for its ‘“imagi- 
native qualities.” Things are classed 
as “abstract” which contain recog- 
‘nizable forms done in a crude way. 
In all the unthinking babble of mys- 
terious phraseology which consti- 
tutes the stock-in-trade of the aver- 
age art critic there is no answer. It 
is certain that what people cannot 
explain they do not understand, no 
matter how much they pretend to 
admire it. 
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CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


ALBANY, N. Y. 

Institute of History and Art April 
5-23: Paintings by David Lith- 
gow; April 26 to June 3: Artists 
of Upper Hudson. 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 

University of N. M. To April 22: 
Hans Werner. 

ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery From April 15: 
Paintings by Alfred Maurer and 
War Paintings by Julio de Diego; 
From April 21: Drawings by Men 
and Women of the Armed Forces. 

ATLANTA, GA. 

High Museum of Art April 16-30: 
Portraits of Men in the Service. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art Jo April 30: Rodin. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Guild of Boston Artists April 10- 
22: Still Life by Members. 

Boris Miski Art Gallery Zo April 
30: Giglio Dante. 

Museum of Fine Arts April: Chi- 
nese Paintings. 

Public Library Jo April 30: Por- 
traits by Alphonse Legros. 

Robert C. Vose Galleries From 
April 17: Paintings by Frank Vin- 
ing Smith. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Gallery Zo April 24: Pat- 
teran Society; From April 14: 
Paintings by Charles Burchfield. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fogg Museum April: Rodin Sculp- 
ture and Drawings. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute April 13 to May 14: 
Prints by Jose Guadalupe Posada. 

Findlay Galleries To April 20: 
Watercolors by James Lechay; 
April 1-30: Paintings by Robert 
Philipp. 

Pokrass Gallery April: George Jose- 
movitch, Jean C. Adams and Wil- 
liam Schwartz. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Art Museum From April 22: Art- 
ists of Cincinnati. 

Taft Museum April 2-28: Ohio 
Watercolor Society. 

1030 Gallery April 10-29: Paint- 
ings by William Sommer. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Gallery of Fine Arts From April 
11: ‘Latin-American Paintings.” 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Art Institute April: Contemporary 
Religious Art. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum 7o April 23: Amer- 
ican Abstract and Surrealist Art. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Arts To April 30: An- 
nual Exhibition of American Art. 

EAST ORANGE, N. J. 

Art Center of the Oranges From 
April 10: 19th Annual Exhibition. 

ELGIN, ILL. 

Elgin Academy April: Paintings by 
Francis Chapin. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Washington County Museum of 
Fine Arts April: “Contrasts in 
Portraiture’; The Glover Collec- 
tion; Drawings by W. H. Singer, 
dr. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

Wadsworth Athenaeum April 15 to 
May 14: Connecticut Watercolors. 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts April 16-30: 
Paintings by Frederic Remington. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

John Herron Art Institute To April 
23: Sculpture by Herbert Hasel- 
tine. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Nelson Gallery April: Paintings by 
Kansas City Artists. 

LAWRENCE, KAN. 

Thayer Museum of Art April 1-28: 
Oils by Karl Mattern. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Los Angeles Museum April: Perma- 
nent Collection. 

James Vigeveno Galleries April 2- 
29: Paintings by Grandma Moses. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Art Institute To April 30: Annual 
Exhibition of Wisconsin Art. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts April 2-30: Sur- 
vey of Landscape Paintings. 

Walter Art Center April 5-30: 
Paintings by Nils Dardel. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Artists of Today April 17-29: 
Paintings by Mary Van Blarcom. 

Newark Museum April: 19th Cen- 
tury Paintings and Sculpture; 
From April 11: American Negro 
Art. 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 

Smith College Museum of Art April 
14 to May 12: “American Ro- 
mantic Painting.” 
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OAKLAND, CALIF. 

Art Gallery April: Henry Gasser; 
Sculpture by Elah Hale Hays. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Academy of Fine Arts April 15-30: 
Paintings by Thornton Oakley. 
Art Alliance April 17 to May 21: 
“Therapy in War and Peace.” 
Philadelphia Museum From April 
4: Thomas Eakins Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

Plastic Club To 
Portraits. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Carengie Institute From April 13: 
Collection of Howard A. Noble; 
From April 17: “The Navy at 
War’; “Meet the Artist.” 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Museum of Art 7o April 23: Draw- 
ings by Men in the Armed Forces. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Memorial Art Gallery April: Paint- 
ers of the War; “Old Masters of 
Modern Art.” 

ROCKFORD, ILL. 

Art Association April 4 to May 2: 
20th Annual Regional Shor. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum April 6-23: “‘Life”’ 
Magazine's War Exhibition. 


April 26: Self 


 §T. PAUL, MINN. 


Gallery and School of Art To April 
24: Twin City Exhibition. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Witte Memorial Museum From 
April 23: San Antonio Artists. 
SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

Fine Arts Gallery April: Water- 
colors by Robert Lee Eskridge. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Palace of the Legion of Honor To 
April 30: Museum Masterpieces; 
Rodin Watercolors. 

M. H. De Young Memorial Museum 
April: Paintings by Cpl. Robert 
Reiff; 48th Annual Exhibition of 
American Society of Etchers; 
From April 15: Beauty of Color. 
Museum of Art April 4-23: Prints 
by Robert Mallary; April 6-23: 
Watercolors by Hubert Buel; 
Drawings by Minna Citron; Paint- 
ings by Burr Singers; April 4 to 
May 7: Art of Australia; April 
18 to May 7: Paintings by Lorser 
Feitelson and B. Schatz; April 25 
to May 21: California Watercolor 
Society Annual. 

SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 
Museum of Art April: Paul Julian, 
Hilaire Hiler, Armory Hare, Gina 
Knee, Emil Holzhauer. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Museum of Fine Arts From 
15: Art for Bonds. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Museum of Fine Arts April 
Watercolors by Vernon 
Bailey. 
TOPEKA, KAN. 4 
Mulvane Art Museum 7o April) 
Edgar Britton. eg 
WASHINGTON, D. C. q 
Arts Club To April 22: Pai; 
by Omar Carringion; From 
23: Paintings by Alice Ba 
Corcoran Gallery To April” 
Paintings by Edgar Hewett 
To April 30: Landscape 
Washington. 
National Gallery, Smithsoni 
stitution To April 23: 
graphs, Ben Messick. 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLA, 
Norton Gallery April: Waters 
Frederic Whitaker; . Artg? 
Therapy. 
WICHITA, KAN. 
Art Museum April: Arts in 
apy; Oils by Grace Bliss Ste 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Butler Art Institute 7o April” 
Watercolors by Nile Behneke, 


B. 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK CITY 


A. C. A. Gallery (63E57) To April 

22: Paintings by Harry Gottlieb, 
April 24-May 13: Paintings by 
Abraham Harriton. 

Acquavella Galleries (38E57) April: 
Sculpture, Francisco Albert. 

H. V. Allison & Co. (32E57) To 
April 29: Paintings by George 
Bellows. 

American-British Art Center (44W 
56) To April 22: Self Portraits. 

American Fine Arts Society (215 
W57) April 11-30: National Asso- 
ciation of Women Artists 52nd 
Annual Exhibition. 

An American Place (509 Madison) 
April: Paintings by Arthur G. 
Dove. 

Argent Galleries (42W57) April 
17-29: Watercolors by Beth Creevey 
Hamm; Paintings by B. Sturte- 
vant Gardner. 

Artist Associates 
April 22: 
Home.” 

Art of this Century (30W57) April 
11 to May 6: First Time in 
America. 

Artists Gallery (43W55) April 10- 
29: Prints and Drawings by Six 
Artists. 

Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth at 56th) To April 26: Pain.- 
ings by Lily Harmon. 

Autobiographic Gallery (686 Acad- 

emy) To May 12: “Au.obio- 
graphic Landscape—Homefront 
Footnotes’; Paintings by Mary 
Fry, Laurence Woodman, Rose 
Graubart, Oscar Weidhaas. 


Babcock Gallery (38E57) April: 
19th and 20th Century Americans. 
Barzansky Galleries (664 Madison 
at 61st) April 10-22: Paintings 
by George Canessa. 
Bertram Hartman Studio 
April 15-30: 
York. 
Bignou Gallery (32E57) To April 
22: Bernard Lamotte of Paris; 
From April 25: “Romantic Paint- 
ings by Tilly Losch.” 


Bonestell Gallery (18E57) April 
10-222 Paintings by Fred Prins; 
Sculpture by Irma Ro.hstein. 
Mortimer Brandt Gallery (15E57) 
April 10-29; Paintings by Fire 
Americans. 

Brooklyn Museum (Eastern Park- 
way) April: Prints by Emil Gan- 
80; 28th Annual Exhibiiion of 
the Brooklyn Society of Artists. 

Brummer Gallery (110E58) April: 
Old Masters. 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) To April 
29: Juan Gris Retrospective; From 
April 25: Drawings by Masson. 

Carroll Carstairs (11E57) April: 
Paintings of Paris, Pissarro. 

Clay Club (4W8) To April 21: 
Sculpture by Nina Winkel. 

Contemporary Arts, Inc. (1Q6E57) 
April 17 to May 5: Paintings by 
Pietro Lazzari. 

Downtown Gallery (43E51) April: 
17th Anniversary Show. 

Durand-Ruel (12E57) To April 22: 
Paintings by Paul Clemens. 

Albert Duveen (19E57) April: 18th 
and 19th Century Paintings. 


(138W15) To 
“Pictures for Your 


(8W13) 
Paintings of New 


Durlacher Bros. (11E57) To April 
30: Paintings by Walter Quirt. 
Duveen Brothers, Inc. (720 Fifth 

at 56th) April: Old Masters. 
8th St. Gallery (33W8) April 16- 
30: Graphic Art Group. 


Feigl Gallery (601 Madison at 
58th) To May 3: Contemporary 
Czechoslovakian Watercolors. 
Ferargil Galleries (63E57) April 
10-23: Paintings by George Con- 
stant. 

460 Park Ave. Gallery (460 Park 
at 57th) April: Portraits by Con- 
temporary American Artists. 
Frick Collection (1E70) April: 
Permanent Collection. 

Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) April 
15 to May 2: Paintings by Abra- 
ham Levin. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) To April 22: Water- 
colors by John Wenger; From 
April 25: Paintings by Marian 
Sloane. 

Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth at 60th) 
To April 22: Watercolors by Her- 
bert J. Gute. 

Kleemann Galleries (65E57) April: 
Modern Drawings, Prints and 
Watercolors. 


Knoedler & Co. (14E57) To April 
30: Views of London. 

Kraushaar Galleries (730 Fifth at 
57th). From April 24: Paintings 
by Louis Bouche. 

John Levy Gallery (11E57) April: 
Old Masters. 

Julien Levy Gallery (42E57) To 
April 29: Paintings by Dorothea 
Tanning. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) To 
April 22: Paintings by New York 
Artists. 

Macbeth Gallery (11E57) To April 
22: 19th Century American Paint- 
ings. 

Marquie Gallery (16W57) To April 
22: Paintings by Arnold Fried- 
man, April 24-May 12 Paintings 
by 3. 

Pierre Matisse (41E57) To April 
22: Ivory Black in Modern Paint- 
ing. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth 
at 82) April: Hagia Sophia and 
Its Restoration; Contemporary 
Chinese Paintings; From April 16: 
Greek Painting. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison 
at 58th) April 17 to May 6: 
Paintings by Miron Sokole. 

Milch Galleries (108W57) To April 
22: Watercolors by John Whorf. 
Morton Galieries (222W59) To 
April 22: 5 Print Makers; From 
April 24: Watercolors by Olle 
Sundsmo. 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
To May 7: Modern Drawings; To 
May 10; Cuban Painting of To- 
day; To May 7: War Pictures by 
Chinese Children. 


Museum of Non-Objective Painting 
(24E54) From April 15: New 
Loan Exhibition. 

Jerome Myers Gallery (1007 Car- 
negie Hall) April: Oils by Jeronie 
Myers. 

National Academy of Design (1083 


Fifth at 89th) To April 25: 1ff 
Annual Exhibition. a 

New School for Social Reseg 
(66W12) To April 24: Pai 
by Lt. R. A. Florsheim. 

New Art Circle (41E57) To 
30: Works of Frank Herrn 

Newhouse Galleries (15E57) 

13 to May 4: “The Amer 

Scene—1820-1870.”" 

Arthur U. Newton Gallery (11 
April: Old Masters. 

New York Historical Society 
Central Pk. W.) April: 
American Works. 

New York Public Library { 
Ave. at 42) April: 20th Ce 
Czechoslovakian Paintings. 

Nierendorf Gallery (53E57) 

17 to May 6:3; Paintings by 4 

B. Carles. 

Niveau Gallery (63E57) 
School of French Painters, ~ 

Norlyst Gallery (59W56) To i 
22: Pamings by Jacquell 
Lamba; April 24-May 9 Paintim 
by Howard Claney. 

Passedoit Gallery (121E57) 
17-29: Paintings by Elisabeth E 
inere. 4 

Peikin Galleries (704 Fifth” 
55th) To April 29: Paintings™ 
Joseph J. Schepp; From April 
to May 8: Ariists League~ 
America. 

Perls Gallery (32E58) From Ag 
17: Pastels by Darrel Austin” 

Pinacotheca (20W58) April If 
May 6: Gouaches by Fle 
Kent. 

Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth at 5# 
From April 24> Spring Showy 
Paintings. : 

Riverside Museum (310 Rive 
Dr.) From April 16: Group & 

Paul Rosenberg (16E57) To 
26: Paintings by Milton A 
Marsden Hartley, Avraham 
ner and Max Weber. 

Schacht Gallery (23E64) To 
30: Ballet Exhibition of be 
colors and Drawings by A. We 
owitz. : 

Schaeffer Galleries (63E57) 

Old Masters. a 

Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (69B9) 
April; Early American Pamiung 
Schultheis Art Galleries (15 3 
Lane) Aprit: Uld Masters. 

Jacques Seligmann & Co. (5 
April: Paintings by Fernand 

E. & A. Silberman (32E57) 

Old Masters. 

Studio Guiid (130W57) 
Studio Group Show. 

Valentine Gailery (55E57) To 
29: Lee Ault Collection. a 
Wakefield Gailery (64E55) AP 
17-29: Paintings by David B 
Weyhe Gailery (794 Lexington 
6lst) To Aprii 29: Prints > 
Leonard Pyilak. 

Whitney Museum (10W8) 4 
Watercolors and Drawings 
the Permanent Collection. 

Wildenstein & Co. (19E64) 

13 to May 13: “Five © 
of Ballet.” 

Willard Gallery (32E57) To 
29: Works of Mark Tobey. —| 
Heward Young Gallery (189 
April; Old Masters. 4 
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